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In Past and Present Carlyle describes with great vigour and 
power the divine mission which the “Captains of Industry” 
might fulfil in their sphere of work among the “disinherited ” of 
the world. In this special case his usual pessimistic tendencies 
take an optimistic turn. Carlyle the prophet, the believer in 
heroes, is sure of the coming of some great reformer, because he 
trusts in man’s equity, truth, and mercy. The picture he draws 


of such a man bears strong likeness to the noblest German 
practical social reformer of modern times. 

This great man was the late Ernst Abbe, for many years 
Professor in the University of Jena, a great scholar in natural 
science, astronomy, and physics, besides being a first-rate 
mathematician. But he was also the owner of the famous optical 
works in Jena, and founder of the “Karl Zeiss Institution,” an 
establishment whose principal object is to try to solve the most 
momentous of all problems—the social one. 

‘Ernst Abbe was born on the 23rd of January, 1840. As the 
son of a poor spinning overseer in a mill at Eisenach, he had seen 
the degenerating effect on his father and others of fourteen to 
sixteen hours of daily toil accompanied by low wages, miserable 
surroundings, poor food, neglect of family life and education. He 
said himself, when Fortune was smiling on him and he had 
become the owner of a prosperous business, that he could not 
remember his father’s worn face and frame and at the same time 
look on the workmen with the eyes of a capitalist. The boy’s un- 
common intelligence interested his teachers, and means were 
found for him to attend the grammar school at EKisenach, prepara- 
tory to his being sent to the University. In Jena and Géttingen 
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he then studied philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy. After 
taking his degree in 1861, he became a master at the Physicalis- 
chen Verein in Frankfurt-on-Main for two years, which post 
he exchanged for that of a University tutor (Privat Dozent) in 
Jena in 1863. He became Professor in 1870, and Director of the 
Observatory in 1875. Up to manhood his means of subsistence 
had been very scanty. Private lessons, some scholarships, the 
solution of prize questions, had helped him on during these years 
of study and teaching. The sternness of life fixed in him an 
inherited taste for a simple way of living ; luxury in any form was 
distasteful to him as an enervating foe to hardy manhood. 

The year 1866 was the turning point in Abbe’s career. Karl 
Zeiss, a mechanic in Jena, was at that time the University 
optician. He constructed microscopes in the old mechanical way, 
scientific principles being unknown to him. In 1866 he felt 
convinced, however, that mathematical and physical science must 
come to his aid in order to bring his instruments to such perfec- 
tion as was then needed for scientific and practical purposes. He 
asked the young tutor to join his knowledge to Zeiss’s own experi- 
ence, and Ernst Abbe accepted the offer. The man of science 
now became a practical optician, and his superior knowledge and 
skill soon gained for the microscopes of the firm the reputation of 
being the best in the world, a renown upheld to the present day. 
Scientific researches combined with practical construction had 
brought about this result, which was completely achieved when, 
in 1879, with a third assistant, Schott, a young doctor of 
chemistry, Abbe discovered a process for perfecting the optical 
glasses of his instruments. Zeiss, Abbe, and Schott founded a 
technical laboratory for optical glasses, and this workshop took its 
due share in the work and its successful progress. 

In 1875 Karl Zeiss, the owner of the optical works, asked his 
assistant to become his partner in the business, and Abbe 
accepted. 

Microscopes were not the only instruments to which this 
creator of the work of the optician as a science turned his atten- 
tion. The director of the observatory soon became the manufac- 
turer of the incomparable Zeiss telescopes. Photography and 
photographic projection also awakened his interest. The brilliant 
epidiascope, micro-photographic apparatus, improved cameras, 
the tele-objective were fruits of his researches in that sphere. 
Topographers, architects, engineers make use of Abbe’s spectro- 
meter, refractometer, stereoscope, stereo-comparator, and photo- 
theodolite. The material and construction of the instruments are 
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of first-rate quality. No wonder that in spite of the high price 
which the instruments command, the firm has no need to fear 
competition. The instruments which serve for scientific experi- 
ments are not patented, lest the course of progress might be 
hindered. Abbe did not believe in the infallibility of his own 
brains, and gladly accepted scientific help from any quarter 
whatever. ‘ 

In 1888 the founder of the works, Karl Zeiss, died. His son 
quitted the business in 1889 after having received his legal share. 
The German professor thus became the sole proprietor, and his 
fortune would have been sufficient to permit him to enjoy the 
leisure which is commonly the accompaniment of wealth. 
Neither his own nor his family’s inclinations, however, lay that 
way. Their views of life had remained ideal, showing no love for 
self-aggrandisement and self-absorption, and were permeated with 
a deep-felt responsibility towards all those in their employ, both 
officials and workmen, but especially the latter. Abbe’s altruistic 
sentiments took definite form as soon as the opportunity for their 
exercise presented itself. 

The professor, scientist, manufacturer now became a modern 
social reformer of the most radical kind: not a theorist or 
visionary like Carlyle, but a man of action, the executor of his 
own ideas. They had long been pondered over. On the Ist July, 
1891, the fruit was ready for plucking. Ernst Abbe, the sole 
proprietor of the optical works, divested himself of his ownership 
by incorporating them in the so-called “Karl Zeiss Institution,” 
bestowing on it his fortune of more than £110,000 to carry out the 
social reforms he had in view. He himself became one of the 
managing officials of his institution, a servant where he once had 
been master, submitting henceforth to the statutes as any other 
ordinary employee did. The Optical Works was now the legal 
owner, controlled by its own statutes. It is well worth while 
taking a look into this document of perfect jurisprudence. 

The aim was fourfold : Firstly, cultivation and continuation of 
the various branches of industry carried on in the establishment, 
consolidation of its pecuniary interests as a means of sustenance 
for the several thousand persons employed in it and the making 
it a useful instrument in the service of scientific and practical 
pursuits. Secondly, the fulfilment of more comprehensive social 
duties towards officials and workmen than a single owner could 
guarantee for the future when the works would be under his 
control no longer. Thirdly, arrangements for opening up oppor- 


tunities for a better education of the working classes, not only of 
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this establishment, but also of the town and its environs. And 
fast, not least, a liberal subscription to the University funds, 
especially on behalf of natural science. Abbe, the man of humble 
parentage, paid the debt he owed to science more than a thousand- 
fold. Since 1891, above £200,000 has been given to the Univer- 
sity of Jena. New chairs have been founded for several branches 
of natural science, salaries regulated, and many buildings erected 
for scientific research. The new University buildings could 
scarcely have been built without the ample assistance of the funds 
set aside for this purpose. Abbe never forgot, and said so openly, 
that the success of his methods was due to the combination of 
science and practice—science being the primary factor. 

The form of government of this small community is that of a 
co-operative society, with a well-educated and intelligent board of 
managers. Abbe never thought of putting the executive power 
into the hands of the workmen. Though he was at heart a demo- 
crat, and his sympathy was keenest with the poor, he knew too 
well the high value of mental culture. His idealism had always 
been tempered by his common sense and experience. No Utopia 
for him, and therefore no such failure as Ruskin experienced with 
his St. George’s Guild. 

The actual control of the works is vested in the “Karl Zeiss 
Institution.” An official of the Government of Weimar is engaged 
in his leisure hours to superintend the carrying out of the various 
provisions of the statutes, but has no power given him over the 
business operations of the works. Abbe never meant to make the 
firm a lucrative field for speculation and accumulation of riches. 
Should it ever sink to that level the institution was to be dissolved, 
the works sold, and the sum total given to the University and 
other establishments for public welfare. 

The administration of the internal affairs is attended to by a 
board of managers with partly scientific, partly technical, and 
partly commercial functions. It is really a republic on a small 
scale. The committee consists of the heads of the various depart- 
ments. One of its members is chosen as authorised manager of 
the whole works. The committee appoint the head engineers for 
every branch of manufacture carried on in the establishment. 
They superintend the reserve funds and dispose of the surplus 
according to the statutes. Abbe himself became the first repre- 
sentative trustee. None of the members of the board get a share 
of the clear profits paid to every other official and workman at the 
end of the year. Abbe wanted them to be quite independent of 
personal motives when fixing the percentage, actuated solely by 
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fairness and justice and guided by the actual state of the funds. 
Neither are they allowed to increase their incomes by other 
private occupations. Their salary is never to exceed the tenfold 
income of an average worker of more than twenty-four years of 
age who has been employed in the works for at least three years. 
The salaries of the officials are to depend on the average returns 
of the business. The fixed wages of a workman twenty-four years 
of age amount to about £100 a year. Thus the salary of a manager 
does not exceed the total sum of £1,000. That seems little 
enough considering the great responsibility laid upon him. Abbe 
knew well enough, too, that some of these capable business 
men might prefer a more lucrative post, but the materialistic 
bent of such minds had no room in a programme which 
could only be carried out by men who were intellectually and 
morally of the same cast as the founder. Up to the present 
his confidence in the integrity of human nature has not been 
misplaced. 

Every branch of the industry is respectively superintended by 
a body of officials appointed by the directors. The head of each 
branch is one of the members of the managing board. 

So much for the intellectual headship of the firm. ‘The com- 
plement to this official organisation is the provision for the lower 
officials and workmen. This is the work of a real friend of the 
people, a social act and an exhibition of political economy in its 
widest sense. Moreover, its chief value lies in the fact that it was 
not given under any obligation to the workmen as an alms or as 
the outpouring of generosity and charitable feeling. It was the 
epitome of justice, the realisation of the rights of the inferior 
classes to what was due to them not only in the form of decent 
wages and regulation of working hours, but also of opportunities 
for recreation and the cultivation of their minds, and of a sufficient 
income in case of sickness, disablement, accident, and old age. In 
a word, real democracy was evolved. There should be no obliga- 
tion on the part of the recipients, they took but what rightly 
belonged to them, no more, no less. 

The relationship between employer and employed was strictly 
legal. The moral obligation on the part of the workman con- 
sisted in doing his work to the best of his ability, and in behaving 
himself decently to all connected with him in the factory. Inde- 
pendence of thought and action in religious, social, and political 
matters was fully guaranteed, and tolerance exercised in its widest 
sense. Compulsory absence from work on account of public 
duties is not followed by a suspension of payment. Party 
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interests, the formation of clubs, unions, &c., the competence and 
election of the board of labourers, are subject to no restriction or 
interference whatever. 

Government is not allowed to contribute to the pensions or to 
the sick and old age insurance funds, neither do the officials and 
workmen. This duty devolves solely on the works, which have 
the benefit of the entire mental and bodily exertions of the 
workers ; hence the provisions made in case of disablement, sick- 
ness, and old age are but the returns for what was spent on their 
behalf. To do full justice to this original scheme of Abbe’s, we 
must look into the details of the legislation of this little 
community. 

The rapid and splendid development of industry and com- 
merce, also of the branch Abbe superintended, is based on a 
properly organised division of labour. At the same time, Abbe 
realised that the work would become monotonous in course of 
time to the workman. It is not so interesting nor so full of 
variety as that performed by the artisan of old. Still, it is im- 
possible to turn back the wheel of time. Therefore the disadvan- 
tages and drawbacks of the system must be equalised by a 
compensation given to those who suffer from its evil consequences. 
Abbe tried to accomplish this by raising the tone of the workman’s 
private life and improving its moral and nitellectual conditions. 

When he was asked what had induced him to take this step, 
his answer was characteristic : “I said to myself when I became 
the sole owner of the business with several thousand people 
dependent on me, that it was my duty to bring about such condi- 


tions in the work and life of my fellow-workmen as would also . 


permit me, without hurting my pride, to be a simple artisan in 
these workrooms.” 

The wages are either at a fixed rate or according to piece- 
work. The legal minimum wage can never be reduced, only 
raised. No commercial crisis can lower it. The reserve funds 
are to be drawn on largely in times of commercial crisis. Losses 
and damages are not to be laid on shoulders feeble enough even 
in good times. Wages paid for piece work generally amount to 
more than the legal minimum. But should it occur that they 
do not come up to this standard, the legal minimum due to the 
worker is already settled. In the course of the year the works 
are closed on twelve days (Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas), 
but wages are not suspended, and every man has a claim to a 
fortnight’s holiday in addition, his pay being continued for half 
the time, 
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These wages receive an addition at the end of the year through 
the distribution of the profits, which on an average have been 
about eight per cent. No dividends are paid to the creditors who 
invested their money in the business. They reap their 4 per cent., 
no more, no less. Those who bring in the harvest are benefited 
by it. Abbe is not the only manufacturer who grants a share of 
the clear profits to his workmen. Freese in Berlin, Dr. Schott 
in Jena, Godin in France do the same; but they bestow it as a 
personal favour, whereas it is the legal due of “the Zeissianer,” 
as this working staff is called. Carlyle’s question whether or not 
“the master may grant his workers permanent interest in his 
enterprise and theirs that it really may become a joint enter- 
prise,” was answered by a timid and hesitating “Yes” on his 
part. He knew the difficulties, though he warmly desired such 
results. Abbe’s hearty “Yes” is the fulfilment of Carlyle’s faint 
hopes. 

The Scotch theorist and the German practical social reformer 
were of one mind as to the basis on which all organisation and 
its success are founded. It is the principle of forming permanent 
contracts with the workmen instead of temporary ones. An 
official or workman once engaged and tried for six months cannot 
be dismissed after this time by the firm unless heavy moral 
charges are brought against him. If it does happen, the man 
thrown out of work can take legal proceedings against the firm, 
and it is for the arbitration courts for trade disputes to decide 
whether the works shall pay him compensation. The sixth part 
of the salary or wages paid to him since his entrance into the firm 
are his due. We see the demands of the Socialists for an Insur- 
ance Act for those thrown out of employment are here acceded to 
voluntarily. The practice of so many masters of taking on 
labourers when orders press, and unscrupulously dismissing them 
when no longer needed, cannot be carried on in this establish- 
ment. The indemnification in case of dismissal is to be paid out 
of the reserve funds. Thus the victim is enabled to look out for 
other employment without enduring misery after his discharge. 

Another way was found for alleviating the lot of the working 
classes by diminishing the working hours. When Abbe first 
entered the business in 1875 twelve hours were the rule, reduced 
after a time to nine. When he heard that the English Govern- 
ment had introduced eight hours’ daily work in the Woolwich 
docks without lessening the pay, that, moreover, neither the 
quantity nor the quality of the work had suffered from this deduc- 
tion, he gladly adopted this measure in 1900, after having tried 
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the experiment in his works for a year on workers who were paid 
by piece work. The labourer being fresher both mentally and 
physically, the results of the experiment were even better than he 
had hoped for. Eight hours each for sleep, work, and relaxation 
have done their best to make the Zeissianer the so-called 
aristocrat of the working class. 

For several years a half holiday was given to all employed by 
the firm on the Ist of May. It was considered to be a concession 
made to the many Socialists among Abbe’s workmen. He really 
did it in memory of the Ist of May, 1848, in England, when 
that Bill was passed which forbade women and children to work 
longer than ten hours a day in cotton mills, the first step to the 
“Hours of Labour Bill” that followed for both sexes. In politics 
Abbe favoured free trade; but man’s health had to be protected 
by legislative enactments. 

The third link in the chain of his organisations dealt with 
insurance for old age, disablement, and death. Neither the 
State, the officials, nor workmen are allowed to contribute to the 
reserve funds for these purposes. ‘The business absorbs the 
strength of the employees who grow old in its service, and it is 
but just that the paying back of the debt should fall to the share 
of the firm which has reaped the benefit. State and municipal 
officials pay no extra premium, why then should those do so who 
are generally worse off than they? An additional safeguard is 
the compensation paid in case of arbitrary dismissal, for Abbe 
called an insurance without this support ‘a knife without an 
edge.” Seven to nine per cent. of all the salaries and wages paid 
during the year, therefore, go to the reserve funds to supply 
present and future needs. 

Every official and workman who entered the business before 
his fortieth year, and who has been employed for five years, is 
entitled to a pension in case of disablement. Should death inter- 
vene part of it is passed on to his family. The sum, if withheld, is 
recoverable by law. A man is entitled to such a pension from his 
twentieth year. Abbe caused the pension to be regulated accord- 
ing to the fixed salary or wages paid. After fifteen years of 
service its rate amounts to 50 per cent., increasing yearly by 
1 per cent. up to 75 per cent. after forty years of work, the 
same as is granted by the State and municipalities to their 
officials. The pension for old age is based on the same percentage, 
and is granted to anyone who has been employed in the business 
for at least thirty years. At the age of sixty-five everyone is 
entitled to it. In case of a man’s death, his widow’s annuity for 
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herself alone consists of two-fifths, with one child of three-fifths, 
with more than one of four-fifths of the sum which the husband 
would have got himself. 

The organisation of the workmen’s sick funds runs on 
similarly just and generous lines, although a premium has to be 
paid by the insured too. During the illness of the head of a 
family or one of its members three-fourths of the fixed wages, but 
not exceeding five shillings a day, are paid so long as the illness 
lasts, even if it be for a year or more. The doctor’s fee, medicines, 
or, if need be, treatment in hospital, fall on the sick fund. 
Women after confinement receive a subsidy of three-fourths of 
their husband’s wages for six weeks. The payment made in case 
of the death of a workman himself amounts to twenty times the 
sum of his daily earnings, for the death of his wife it is two- 
thirds of that sum, and for a child a fixed amount of one pound. 

The premium for these insurances is 4 per cent. of the wages 
not exceeding five shillings a day. Of that sum the firm pays for 
a single man five-eighths, for a man with a family three-eighths. 
A bachelor suffers a weekly deduction from his wages of 1} per 
cent., a married man of 24 per cent. The book-keeper is paid 
by the firm. The administration is in the hands of a committee 
composed of workmen. The firm only possesses the right of veto 
should a change of premium, or of the statutes, or the breaking 
up of the sick fund be planned by the board of workmen. 

To avoid illness as much as possible the young working men 
are periodically examined by doctors, and instruction is given 
them in hygiene, all at the expense of the firm. The sanitary 
regulations in the factories are exemplary. Baths may be had 
gratuitously at any time of day. The half-hour’s work missed 
must be made up for in the course of the week. Alcohol is not 
permitted during working hours. Milk, mineral waters, &c., are 
furnished by the firm at cost price. 

There are large grounds for football and other sports, whilst 
part of a wood in the neighbouring mountains is reserved for a 
pleasure ground. 

Abbe abstained from building houses for his workmen. He 
did not approve of imposing restrictions upon them in private 
life. But money is readily advanced by the firm to the building 
society of the town, and hundreds of Zeissianer have their own 
snug cottages and pretty gardens. 

The workmen’s interests are looked after by a board of 
labourers founded by the master in 1896. Its members, above 
one hundred in number, are elected by ballot of all the workmen 
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above eighteen years of age. Seven of them chosen from among 
its members form the officers. They have the right of appealing 
to the head committee of directors in all internal affairs of the 
business relating to their welfare, and although the final decision 
lies with the board of managers, freedom of speech is permitted. 
Abbe said himself that much good had come from the joint work 
of both corporations, and the statutes leave the way open to 
further reform and improvement. Standing still was not on the 
programme of this man of modern natural science. He believed 
in evolution in the widest sense of the term. Ruskin’s 
medievalism sapped the life-blood of the St. George’s Guild; 
Abbe’s idealism was rooted in the present state of things, making 
allowance for future expansions. 

The disinterestedness of the donor cannot be questioned. He 
rejected vehemently all endeavours to bestow worldly honours 
upon him. He never looked upon his donations as gifts—they 
were the natural obligations of a higher human equity. He 
possessed a mind “graduated in Heaven’s stern University.” 
That is the secret of his success. “Humanity always pays best,” 
says the Scotch political economist. Such is the case here. The 
works are being extended from year to year, an external proof 
of their financial success, and the physical, moral, and intellectual 
condition of the workman bears evidence of his improvement, 
without mentioning his bettered circumstances pecuniarily. 

The portrait of this man of genius would remain imperfect 
without some mention of the institutions founded by him for 
shedding fuller light in the intellectual world. The subvention for 
the University of Jena has already been alluded to. It is so 
considerable that the vox populi has declared Abbe the fifth and 
greatest supporter of it, the others being the Principalities of 
Saxe-Weimar, Meiningen, Koburg-Gotha, and Altenburg. Jena 
can boast of a University equal to the best in Germany. It has, 
moreover, the reputation of being the stronghold of the utmost 
liberty in scientific research and instruction, a privilege for which 
Abbe stipulated, should the subvention be continued. Science 
subservient to labour, this combination was the banner he carried 
in forming his social ideas. 

Intellectual culture is not to be gained only at the University 
in Jena. Opportunities for mental improvement are offered to 
everyone by the most conspicuous of Abbe’s gifts—the ‘People’s 
Hall,” as he termed it. The splendid renaissance building 
contains reading rooms with more than a hundred newspapers, 
German and foreign, of the most diverse political tendencies ; 
more than three hundred magazines, pamphlets, and encyclo- 
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pedias in every branch of science and art, reading rooms for 
adults being also provided. A well-stocked circulating free library 
of more than thirty thousand volumes, both in literature and 
science, is at the disposal of everyone. And the fee? Quiet 
orderly conduct so as not to disturb other readers—for the 
use of the library one’s signature with any further security. 
So far this appeal to man’s honesty and self-responsibility has 
proved the best policy. Another wing of the building contains 
class-rooms for a commercial school, several lecture-rooms, as 
well as apartments reserved for exhibitions of art. The most 
beautiful of all is the large music hall capable of holding more 
than two thousand people. Classical music well performed by 
choir, orchestra, and first-class soloists edify both mind and 
soul. This music hall also serves for lectures delivered to a larger 
audience than the other rooms hold. University vacation courses, 
political meetings, &c., take place here. 

Such is Abbe’s last will and testament. He bequeathed 
philanthropy allied to truth and justice to his own and future 
generations, after having given palpable proof of its beneficial 
influence on the working classes during the many vears of his 
arduous labour in Jena. 

Abbe had died in 1905. On the 5th of February, 1911, the 
four princely supporters of Jena University dedicated a bust 
to his memory. It was placed in the college hall amongst 
those of princes who had at one time or another been connected 
with the Alma Mater. His wide circle of friends and admirers 
paid their debt of gratitude on the 30th of July, 1911. The 
monument erected in front of his own small house, the works 
and the People’s Hall is a little temple. It encloses the marble 
bust chiselled by the great German sculptor Klinger. Allegoric 
reliefs at the base allude to Abbe’s scientific and technical 
significance. Four reliefs in bronze by Meunier on the four sides 
of the temple illustrate “labour,” thus depicting the whole career 
of the hero. 

But gratitude to Abbe can scarce be shown in visible form. It 
corresponds with his own idea of the matter—to make free and 
profitable use of all the means offered through his institution in 
order to acquire a better mode of living, instruction, literary and 
musical entertainment, higher culture—to get nearer to man- 
kind’s real destiny. Emerson’s words, “Only that good profits 
which we can taste with all doors open and which serves all men,” 
expresses a gospel which was not only preached but lived by 
Ernst Abbe. I. GLATZER 


Husum, 











FINANCE OF RAILWAY NATIONALISATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


WHEN such a writer as Mr. Acworth, a distinguished authority 

on railways, who is himself unfavourable to their purchase by the 
State, declares nationalisation inevitable, it is time to discuss the 
probable consequences of such a change. It would involve the 
largest financial transaction ever carried out ; theory should throw 
some little light on the future of the thousand millions sterling 
involved, and even faint illumination is worth seeking in such 
a case. . 
The transaction would consist essentially in exchanging 
Government stock for the existing railway debentures and stock. 
The ordinary shareholders would have to be bought out com- 
pletely, for they could not be left with any share in the business 
unless they shared the control to some extent. Hence there would 
be no reason for the issue of more than one kind of security in 
exchange for debentures, preference, and ordinary stock. The 
first question is as to the amount. 

Debentures.—The security of British railway debentures can 
hardly be improved even by the guarantee of the British Govern- 
ment, so the Government could not do less than guarantee to 
the holders their present income. The same may be said, prac- 
tically, of the “guaranteed” stocks. The nominal total of 
debenture and guaranteed stocks is about £470,000,000: there is 
a great quantity at 24 and 3 per cent. which is below par, and 
only a little at high rates, quoted above par. Hence the market 
value is only about £400,000,000, and the yield about 3°85 per 
cent., or £15,400,000 a year. This the Government would have 
to take over. 

The preference stocks of the leading railways are nearly as 
good as the debentures, e.g., L. and N.W. yields 3°88 per cent., 
G.W. 3°97 per cent., G.N. and Midland 4°00 per cent. The 
nominal total is given as £350,000,000, the market value is a 
little under £300,000,000. It is possible that the owners might 
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consent to a slight reduction of income in exchange for a Govern- 
ment guarantee that would increase slightly the market value of 
their stock. We may suppose the interest charge of about 
£11,600,000 reduced to, say, £11,000,000 : though it is doubtful 
whether the owners would think it a good exchange. 

As to the ordinary shares, their value is so variable that it 
would probably be better to deal with the companies rather than 
the shareholders, and allot each company a certain amount of 
British Government railway stock, and leave the company to 
distribute this among its shareholders. The amount of stock 
might be based upon the average profits for a few years past; 
thus, in 1910 the balance after paying debenture and preference 
interest sufficed to pay 3°48 per cent. on a nominal capital of 
£492 ,000,000 or £17,100,000. At how many years’ purchase 
should this be capitalised? The most important ordinary stocks 
yield, at present, round about 5 per cent., which is equivalent to 
twenty years’ purchase ; but this does not include shares in com- 
panies which are gradually working up to a better financial position, 
such as South Eastern deferred, Great Central ordinary, &c. As 
the Government would be buying out the prospects as well as the 
immediate dividends of the shareholder, the price could hardly 
be put at less than twenty-two years, if the matter rested only on 
general principles of equity. 

But there is an Act of Parliament (7 & 8 Vict., Ch. 85, 1844) 
which practically guarantees the railways twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase of the “divisible profits estimated on the average of the 
three next preceding years,” should the Government take over the 
lines constructed after the date of the Act. As there is no right 
of purchase of the earlier railways (which include important main 
lines) there can be no doubt but that the Government would have 
to give at least equally good terms for these. “Divisible profits” 
would probably be taken to mean something more than the divi- 
dends actually paid, so that twenty-five times £17,100,000 or 
£427 ,500,000 is rather an under-estimate of the price. If we add 
5 per cent. we should perhaps get about the figure that an arbi- 
trator would adopt. 

Government Stock.—Ilt is out of the question to issue this at 
anything like the present price of Consols. The leading stocks 
give (April, 1913) the following yields :— 


Consols des .. 2h at 73% ... ... 3°39 per cent. 
Local Loans... noc Oe) BEBO. - ses .. 3538 “i 
Irish Land ... .. 23 at 732 ... ~v. (OUR fa 


The first is being redeemed steadily, the last is being issued, and 
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there is accordingly a marked difference between them. If 
Government were to issue vast quantities of new stock it could 
not expect a better price than is paid for Irish land stock, 
especially as it would have to be taken by railway debenture 
holders who are used to getting 33 to 4 per cent. with perfect 
security. If the nominal rate of interest were chosen so that the 
price would be near par, and that is probably the wisest plan, it 
would have to be 3} per cent. Assuming this, for the moment, 
we require :— 

For ordinary shares, say ... £446,000,000 at par. 

For prior charges... ... ... £704,000,000 to yield the annuities stated. 


Total ...... ... ... £1,150,000,000 


If a lower nominal rate of interest were adopted nothing would be 
gained; and, moreover, the market would hardly accept any 
stock without a guarantee against conversion for some time to 
come; the present debenture holders have, in many cases, a 
practical guarantee of this kind in the fact that their stock is 
much below par, and in other cases it is irredeemable. We will 
assume for the sake of argument that the new stock is made 
irredeemable for twenty years. 

Sinking Fund.—Next, the question of amortisation. What- 
ever may be the policy of the companies, it would not be wise on 
the part of the Government to assume that railways are going to 
retain their value for ever. Like other inventions, they are at 
the mercy of new inventions: the only permanent value lies in 
the freehold—the wayleaves. As the land was acquired at an 
excessive price, its value is only a small part of the present capital 
of the railways; and even as wayleaves, railway ground has to 
face unknown future competition from the roads, and the air. 
For these reasons it seems indispensable to provide a small 
sinking fund, say + per cent., which would redeem the stock in 
about eighty years. 

If the above estimates may be taken as roughly correct, the 
Government would have to undertake the issue of at least 
£1,150,000,000 of stock bearing 32 interest and } sinking fund 
charge, and inconvertible for twenty years. The total charge 
would be £46,000,000 a year. ‘This is nearly equal to the present 
net profits of the railways; as was, of course, to be expected. 
Rhetorical exaggeration as to the saving due to national credit is 
common : but on any careful study it is clear that there could be 
no great immediate saving except by confiscation. It is to be 
noted that “watering” of capital by the companies in the past 
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has no bearing on the calculation, which is based only on the 
actual yield of the railways at the present time. 

The fact that there would be no immediate surplus of any 
magnitude would be a very strong barrier against a policy of rate 
reduction or a policy of improved treatment of employees, and 
would therefore disappoint those most concerned to push nationali- 
sation. This, however, leads to questions outside the scope of the 
present paper. 

What we are concerned with is whether the purchase is likely 
to be a good one at the price. That depends partly, of course, on 
the changes in business—on the real progress of Britain, but also, 
in a more calculable way, on monetary changes, i.e., on the course 
of (i) prices, (ii) the rate of interest. 

The level of prices does not directly affect the transfer, but it 
would affect the amortisation, if, as suggested here, the Govern- 
ment decided to carry that out. Thus, supposing prices were to 
go on rising for a long time, the repayment of debt would be 
made in currency of less value than that of the present day, and 
the nation would accordingly be receiving a bonus on its pur- 
chase; and, conversely, if prices should fall again. This effect, 
however, even if it could be foreseen, would be unimportant, as 
the cost of repayment (by a + per cent. sinking fund) is only one- 
fifteenth of the cost of interest. 

The financial success or failure of railway nationalisation 
depends chiefly on the course of the rate of interest, as this 
affects both earnings and expenses. But before discussing the 
way in which these are affected, one must recall briefly the causes 
of variation in rate of interest. The most important of these are 
the degree of security offered by the borrower, the rise and fall of 
prices, and the demand for loans as compared with the supply of 
loanable capital.’ A rise in interest due to the last of these causes 
means that trade is really prosperous over the world generally, 
so that owners of capital are able to get a larger return for it: 
but if there were a rise due to insecurity it would be quite another 
thing ; while a rise due to depreciation of money (i.e., rise in 
prices) produces profits that are partly fictitious. 

Accordingly, if, after the railways had been bought, the market 
rate of interest were to rise on account of increased demand for 
capital, the general prosperity that this indicated would be shared, 
to a greater or smaller extent, by the railways ; their profits would 
grow, whilst there need be no great increase in expenses, as 
materials would not be dearer, and though wages would probably 
1 Tehfeldt, Economic JounnaL, March, 1912. 
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rise, they should not absorb all the increased receipts. In this 
case, then, the Government would have made a good bargain, like 
anyone who buys a business that afterwards improves. But if 
the rate of interest (due to general trade activity) fell, these 
results would be reversed. In the case of a company such 
fluctuations are borne by the proprietors of the ordinary shares. 
Now a Government railway is financed entirely by bonds, so that 
its net revenue is particularly sensitive to changes. 

If the market rate of interest rose, not because capital was 
more actively demanded to promote new enterprises all over the 
world, but merely because of the depreciation of gold, working 
expenses would be increased, as stores would become more expen- 
sive, and the rising cost of living would give employees a strong 
claim to increased wages that could not be resisted. Hence the 
gain in railway traffics would be partly neutralised; but still, as 
the capital of the railway would bear a fixed rate of interest, 
there would be some margin of profit to the Government, which 
would really be gaining at the expense of the bondholders. In 
the opposite event, if gold were to appreciate, the rate of interest 
would for that reason fall, and bondholders would gain at the 
expense of the Government, which would be embarrassed by 
falling traffics. It is, indeed, well known now that periods of 
falling prices are favourable to bondholders, and those of rising 
prices to shareholders. 

It is not high prices but rising prices that make the rate of 
interest high; as prices are rising now, and have been so for 
more than a decade, it would take not merely a continuation of 
the rise but an acceleration of it to raise the rate of interest 
further. On the other hand, it does not need a fall in prices to 
reduce the rate of interest; if prices merely became stationary 
that effect would be produced. Hence one can hardly avoid the 
conclusion that a further rise in interest due to this cause is 
unlikely. Professor Irving Fisher has lately attempted to forecast 
the future of prices,’ and gives weighty reasons for thinking 
that the rise will continue, but even he hardly goes to the 
extreme of predicting a faster rate of rise than has taken place in 
the last few years. 

It is hardly possible to forecast the true demand for capital and 
its effect on the “normal” rate of interest—freed from the influ- 


1 Fisher, American Economic Review, September, 1912. This important article 
lays stress on the development in the use of cheques as the chief influence causing 
prices to rise. Prof. Fisher has done a service in bringing this influence forward 
prominently, though some of his conclusions appear to be overstated. 
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ence of price changes. The demand for capital to open up new 
countries is extraordinarily large at present, and outruns the saving 
power of England and France—-the only countries that have much 
to spare. It has been observed by several writers, among them 
Mr. Hobson,’ that an exceptional amount of capital is being put 
into enterprises, such as railways, in new countries, which do not 
yield much return now, but will increase vastly the production of 
raw materials later ; and this makes the “normal ” rate of interest 
high at present. One can only remark that a falling off is, at 
least, not unlikely. On the whole, it looks as if these two main 
influences—the demand for capital and the value of gold—would 
be likely to act in a sense unfavourable to the purchasing Govern- 
ment. At first sight it might seem as if a time like the present 
when debentures and other securities at fixed interest are quoted 
low, is a good time for the Government to purchase, but the 
above considerations show that it is not. 

The main influences just discussed might act in either sense, 
according to the course of history. But there are others of a one- 
sided character. One of these lies in the terms of redemption of 
a loan. Some loans, e.g., Consols, may be repaid by the Govern- 
ment at par at any time (after 1923); but the holders have no 
right to claim redemption. This one-sidedness tells, of course, 
in favour of the Government, and has come about because 
Governments, being longer-lived, have taken more care about the 
distant future than most individuals. But credit of this sort has 
come into disfavour in the market, which now prefers a bond 
falling due on a fixed date. If the railway debt were to be paid 
off, as suggested above, the most favourable terms the British 
Government would be likely to claim would be those of ‘20-80 
bonds”; i.e., bonds falling due in eighty years, but with the 
option of redeeming after twenty. If the bonds were issued at 
about par this might possibly result in an improvement in the 
Government’s bargain after twenty years, but, of course, it could 
make no immediate difference. 

Another one-sided influence arises from the gradual gain in 
security shown by foreign investments. At present the yield of 
foreign bonds exceeds that of English ones by an amount that is 
not justified by the greater security of the latter ;? it is partly a 
matter of fashion and sentiment that keeps Consols at the un- 
reasonably high quotation of 74 or thereabouts.? With the gradual 

1 Gold, Prices, and Wages. (London, 1913.) 

2 Lehfeldt, Journal of Siatistical Society, January, 1913. 


3 The greater marketability of Consols is one cause of their high price: but the 
yield of the small issue of new 24 per cent. stock (red. 1905) only exceeds that of 
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disappearance of these non-economic influences it is to be expected 
that foreign investments will rise in value, and home ones— 
including railway debentures—will fall. Hence, even if there 
were to be a general fall in the rate of interest, the consequent 
rise in the price of securities would be checked in the case of 
those of the British Government, and it might not be able to take 
advantage of its right of redemption. 

So far as one can look into the future, there seems to be almost 
nothing to encourage the view that railway nationalisation would 
be a good bargain financially. By this I do, not mean that a 
wealthy and progressive nation like England cannot nationalise 
its railways if it chooses, and make them succeed. For there is 
always one influence in the background which, no doubt, is at the 
bottom of the sanguine reformer’s mind : it is that the “market” 
never fully discounts future progress. So long as Britain con- 
tinues to grow in population and prosperity, the general increase 
in wealth will add to the value of railways, and in the long run 
the purchaser, at any reasonable price, will find them worth more 
than he paid. But the believers in nationalisation are not content 
with this far-distant prospect. They look for one of three things : 
(a) a large subsidy to the national revenue, as in Prussia, or (b) 
cheaper rates than the companies offer, or (c) very favourable 
terms of employment for the railway workers, and they look for 
it to come soon, if not at once. There does not seem to be the 
slightest chance that their hope will be fulfilled. 


R. A. LEHFELDT 


JOHANNESBURG, 
April, 1913. 


Statistical Note.—-The statistics of English railways are notoriously unsatis- 
factory, especially as to the volume of goods traffic. The following figures are 
simply taken from the official reports, without criticism :— 


Unitep KiInepom. 


Gross Passengers * Goods 
receipts. (millions). (million tons). Expenses. 
cS. | rire 63-0 604 235 33°6 
BOSD acs ass 66°6 697 257 36°8 
BBOO™ 0.55, masts 765 818 303 43-2 
| ne 81-4 930 334 47:9 
| 98°9 1,142 425 64°7 
2905s. cs, 2051 1,199 461 70:0 
G9%O! o-.33 Lies | AES 1,307 514 766 





Consols by 0:12 per cent., so although the Government railway stock would possess 
the advantage of being the largest single issue in the world, it hardly seems likely 
that less than 33 per cent. would satisfy bond-holders, in view of the fact that the 
issue would treble the xmount of British Government Stock on the market. 
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In index numbers (1895 taken as 100) :— 
Receipts Expenses 
Gross Passen- Total per unit of Ex- __ per unitof 
Receipts. gers. Goods. traffic, ! traffic. penses, traffic. 
1880 ... 65 70 68 113 70 102 
1885 ... 2 75 77 76 108 77 101 
1890 ... 88 91 90 104 90 100 
1895 ... 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1900 ... 123 127 126 96 135 107 
19065. ... 129 138 135 96 146 108 
1910... 141 - 154 150 94 160 107 


1 Weighting : Goods, two; Passengers, one. 


The columns of receipts and expenses per unit of traffic show clearly that during 
the period of falling prices receipts fell while expenses remained stationary, and 
during the period of rising prices receipts remained more nearly stationary, while 
expenses, though somewhat checked by the strenuous efforts of the companies, rose ; 
further, that, as assumed in the text, the variation in receipts is much greater than 
that in expenses. 








PRICE VARIATIONS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


THE purpose of these investigations is to ascertain the nature 
and extent of price variations in New Zealand, their connection 
with similar variations in other countries, and their influence 
upon the commercial and social life of the Dominion. The 
method adopted is the well-known one of the index-number; the 
base period is the decade 1890-1899, and its index-number is 100. 
From forty to sixty commodities have been included—new com- 
modities being added as reliable data become available. Raw 
products stand to manufactured goods in the ratio of 2:5, and 
imported goods to local products in the ratio of 3:5. The lack 
of trade journals makes impossible the inclusion of such important 
commodities as clothing. 

The following commodities have been included :— 

1. New Zealand Products.—Wheat, flour, oats, oatmeal, 
barley, chaff, potatoes, hemp, wool (2), mutton, lamb, beef, 
bacon, butter, cheese, tallow, hides, timber (3), sugar, soap, 
hops. 

II. Imported Goods.—Iron (2), beer, whisky, brandy, port, 
tea, coffee, cocoa, lead, zinc, steel, coal, fencing wire, cement, 
white lead, red lead, currants, rice, sago, tapioca, sultanas, salt, 
vinegar, salmon, kerosene, turpentine, castor oil, linseed oil, 
matches, candles, tobacco, soda carbonate. 

From 1860 to 1908 the average annual price was obtained by 
taking the arithmetic mean of four prices observed quarterly. 
Since 1908 prices have been observed every three weeks and the 
arithmetic mean thereof calculated. 

The following brief summary of the social and commercial 
history of New Zealand should serve to make the appended tables 
more intelligible. 

1.—HIsToORICAL. 


New Zealand lies at the antipodes of the great commercial 
nations of the world. In area it is but little inferior to the United 
Kingdom ; in population, however, it is surpassed by more than 
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one city in the Empire. In spite of its equable climate, its 
natural fertility, and its varied resources, no strong tide of immi- 
gration has ever set towards its shores. Though discovered as 
early as 1642 by Tasman, and rediscovered in 1769 by Cook, no 
settlement took place until the nineteenth century. It was not 
till 1833 that a British Resident was appointed, and not till 1840 
that the British Flag was hoisted and the Maoris (natives) ceded 
sovereignty to Britain. At that date there were in the Colony 
not more than 100,000 Maoris and 2,000 whites. The two main 
islands were not connected by cable till 1863, and it was not till 
1876 that cable communication was obtained with England. 
Prior to that news arrived from Europe ten times a year, and was 
at least four months old. 

The growth of the population is exhibited in the following 
table. The Maoris, who now number about 45,000, are excluded 
from all calculations. 


NE codivasdises 2,000 or 02 to the sq. mile. 
I sgeics ceces 80,000 ,, ‘8 - ” 
BELOME nics sscse 248,000 ,, 2°4 

1880 ........... 485,000 ,, 4°6 

REE bx sescasdds 626,000 ,, 6:0 a 
RUE vaxiscssuves 768,000 ,, 7:3 

EE osssssiccivo 1,040,000 ,, 10:0 ” 


There has been no great concentration of population in the 
cities. Slightly more than half the population is in urban areas ; 
the largest city—Auckland—contains about 106,000 people, or 
10 per cent. of the whole. There are three other cities not much 
smaller. 

The climate is very mild ; snow is unknown over 50 per cent. 
of the country. The soil yields abundant crops of wheat, oats, 
barley, and rye in the cooler parts, and of maize in the more 
northerly. Root-crops flourish everywhere, and the pasture 
grasses of Britain grow equally well in the Dominion. Thus the 
country is the ideal home of a farming community. The forest 
wealth, too, is considerable, but, unfortunately, fast diminishing, 
though the State has recently inaugurated a laudable but scarcely 
generous scheme of afforestation. Timber is already imported in 
large quantities ; our timber exports consist only of fancy timbers, 
or others peculiarly adapted for certain purposes. The swamps 
produce large quantities of hemp (Phormium tenax) which 
commands at times a ready market. In the northern parts of 
the Dominion large quantities of gum have been dug from the 
ground, the product of Kauri forests that disappeared centuries 
ago. The country contains a great variety of minerals; but with 
the exception of gold and coal these have been almost wholly 
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neglected. Of coal we produce many varieties, from the finest 
steam ccal to the poorest lignites. Though the production of gold 
is steadily diminishing, it is probable that but for its former 
presence in rich deposits easily accessible the population of New 
Zealand would not have been half what it is to-day. Large and 
rich deposits of iron-ore occur, but owing to its refractory nature 
and the insignificant population its successful treatment has not 
yet been undertaken. Of much greater promise is the oil 
industry : boring has revealed the presence of large oilfields, and 
refineries are now being erected. 

The following table shows the growth of our export trade 
and its principal constituent items :— 


Exports. 
£ £ 
BD issosnsadeus 549,000 or 6°9 per head. 
PN aconcsacusas 4,545,000 ,, 183 ‘a 
BO sd ossceess 6,102,000 ,, 126 aa 
|S ee 9,429,000 ,, 15:0 36 
| i ane 13,055,000 ,, 17:0 a 
bee 20,000,000 ,, 19-2 a 


An export trade in 1911 of £18,492,000 contained the 
following :— 


£ 
MUIODY © cd.vedsedainstnces 6,492,000 
I iccceesccscavs 3,505,000 
Dairy produce ...... 2,770,000 
NOME ccescyeoncstaxess 1,815,000 
Kauri gum ............ 396,000 
NR OREEE ones eexsaissceue 330,000 


In brief, 70 per cent. of our exports are animal products. 


IT.—PRICES. 


(Note.—To give more point to the tables, I have instituted a 
comparison between prices in New Zealand and prices in England 
according to Sauerbeck. But as his numbers are calculated on 
a different basis, I have reduced them to the same base as mine. 
Thus, Sauerbeck’s average annual index-number for my base 
period (1890-1899) is 66. I have made this sixty-six 100, and 
have reduced all his other index-numbers to percentages of this 


100.) 
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Year N.Z. England. Year. 

ae 184 149 1887 ..... 
SRS 187 153 1888 ..... 
eR 198 156 1889 ..... 
| aS 195 159 1890 ..... 
eS 189 153 1891 ..... 
I Sssissscneien 200 155 1892 ..... 
eee 187 152 1898 ..... 
1868 . 184 150 1894 ..... 
ee 164 * 149 1895 ..... 
eee 154 146 1896 ..... 
1871 150 =: 152 1897 

csc ke 154 165 1898 ..... 
“pee 164 168 1899 ..... 
as 161 155 1900 ..... 
1875 148 146 1901 ..... 
a 140 144 1902 ..... 
ee 144 142 1903 ..... 
EEE 135 132 1904 ..... 
eR 127 126 1905 

1880 130 133 1906 ..... 
EL. ...;..:, 125 129 1907 ..... 
Sen 123 127 1908 ..... 
risus 118 124 1909 ..... 
G8 ...... 115 115 1910 ...... 
SE 111 109 r...... 
SE secs 108 =: 105 1912 ..... 


If we eliminate the abrupt fluctuations due to exceptional and 
temporary causes, and average the index-numbers over ten-year 





periods, we get the following results :— 


Decade. 
1861—1870 ......... 
1862—i871 ..... ... 
1868—1872 ......... 
1864—1678 ........: 
1865—1874 ......... 
1866—1875 ......... 
1867—1876 ......... 
1868—1877 ......... 
1869—1878 ......... 
1870—1879 ......... 
1871—1880 ......... 
1872—1881 ......... 
i878—1862 ......... 
1874—1888 ......... 
1875—1884 .... ... 
1876—1885 ......... 
1877—1886 ......... 
1878—1887 ......... 
1879—1888 ....... 
1880—1389 ......... 
1881—1890 ......... 
1882—1891 ......... 


From the foregoing tables it will be seen that a heavy and 
almost continuous decline in prices occurred between 1865 and 
1895. From 1895 the movement has been, on the whole, 
upwards; very gradual and hesitating at first, but rapidly 


accelerating in recent years. In both countries the decade of the 


N.Z. England. 


184 152 
180 153 
178 154 
174 155 
171 155 
167 154 
161 153 
156 152 
151 150 
148 148 
145 146 
143 144 
140 140 
135 136 
130 132 
127 128 
124 124 
119 120 
116 118 
115 116 
112 114 
111 112 








Decade. 


1883—1892 ... . 


1884—1893 
1885—1894 
1886—1895 
1887— 1896 
1888—1897 
1889—1898 
1890—1899 
1891—1900 


1892—1901 ... 


1893—1902 
1894—1903 
1895—1904 


1896—1905 ......... 


1897—1906 


1898—1907 ... ..... 


1899-1908 
1900—1909 
1901—1910 
1902—-1911 
1903—1912 


N.Z,. 
103 
103 
111 
107 
108 
104 
100 

98 
93 
96 
97 
97 
98 
101 
98 
100 
100 
96 
99 
101 
107 
105 
103 
109 
112 
i16 


N.Z. 
109 
107 
105 
104 
102 
102 
101 
100 

99 
98 
98 


351 


England. 
103 
106 
109 
109 
109 
103 

96 


116 
121 
111 
112 
118 
121 
129 


England. 
109 
106 
105 
103 
102 
101 
100 
100 
100 

99 

99 
101 
102 
104 
105 
108 
100 
111 
111 
112 
113 
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“’seventies”’ was one of somewhat violent fluctuations, but by 
the end of that period the course of prices was indubitably down- 
ward. During the “’eighties” the English and New Zealand 
tables show a remarkable coincidence, English prices falling 
23 per cent. between 1880 and 1887, and New Zealand prices 
22 per cent. Then followed two years of rising prices in both 
countries; but this check was merely temporary, prices not 
touching their lowest till 1895 or 1896. A period of comparatively 
stable prices, with slightly upward tendency, then supervened. 
During the South African War the level was abruptly raised, but 
a reaction quickly set in, though not for long. The rapidly 
increasing output of gold and the expansion of credit had the 
same effect in both hemispheres, but Sauerbeck’s figures show 
a much greater appreciation than mine. ‘This discrepancy is 
probably due in great measure to the inclusion by Sauerbeck of 
a greater ratio of raw materials, for in New Zealand, at least, 
the most marked feature of the present decade has been the 
remarkable rise in raw materials. 


TaBxe ITI. 


Year. Raw Materials. Manufactured Goods. 
100 100 
109 94 
130 99 
180 103 
135 109 


This table illustrates equally well the rapid rise now taking 
place in manufactured goods, due partly to a general depreciation 
of money, partly to the rise in raw materials, and partly, maybe, 
to a relative lack of progress in the invention of manufacturing 
processes. 

This relative increase in the cost of manufactured goods is of 
great importance to New Zealand since it foreshadows, other 
things being equal, a gradual per capita decrease in our pur- 
chasing power. For we are not a manufacturing nation. Such 
manufacturing industries as we possess are endured and protected 
only as infants that have a fair prospect of attaining an inde- 
pendent maturity. Our industrial progress of the last ten years 
is not encouraging. We lack the requisite labour—in quality no 
less than in quantity ; and those huge aggregations of capital which 
permit of cheapened production will be strangers to us for many 
years to come. But with raw materials rising faster than manu- 
factured goods; or, better still, with raw materials rising and 
manufactured goods falling, New Zealand’s purchasing power has 
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tended to increase with every unit of increased production of raw 
materials. 

The following table shows how the prices of local and imported 
goods varied ; the former being almost wholly raw materials, and 
the latter exclusively manufactured goods. In parallel columns 
I have appended index-numbers of the Bankruptcy and Marriage 
rates, probably two fairly reliable indices of a country’s com- 
mercial stability and consequent social contentment. Though in 
the compilation of the accompanying table no account has been 
taken of such factors as the changes in production per head, 
changes in the marriageable state of the population, &c., yet it 
presents two strongly marked features: the remarkable decline 
in our prosperity when local commodities fell in a greater degree 
than imported goods; and secondly, the equally remarkable rise 
in our purchasing power when local products rose relatively to 
imported goods. 


Local Imported 
Decade. Goods. Goods. Marriage. Bankruptcy. 
1870—1879 ............ 142 150 117 284 
1871—1880 ............ 142 146 116 284 
1872—1881 ............ 142 143 116 297 
1873—1882 ............ 142 139 116 312 
ABTS —168B ......05006 139 134 115 333 
1875—1884 ............ 134 129 113 338 
1876—1885 ............ 129 126 110 342 
TS77—IBSG 00.0150 126 123 107 347 
187S—1887 «.......0<50 121 119 105 836 
1879—1888 ............ 116 116 102 328 
1880—1889 ............ 114 115 100 285 
1881—1890 ............ 111 113 99 258 
1882—1891 ............ 109 111 98 231 
1883—1892 ............ 107 110 97 206 
1884—1898 ............ 105 108 96 175 
1885—1894 ............ 103 106 95 167 
1886—18965 ............ 102 104 94 154 
1887—1896 ............ 101 103 95 137 
1888—1897 ............ 101 102 97 122 
1889—1898 ...... ..... 101 101 98 110 
1890—1899 ...... sis 100 100 100 100 
1891—1900 ............ 100 99 102 92 
1892—1901 ............ 100 98 105 83 
1893—1902 ..... ...... 101 97 108 76 
1894—1908 ............ 103 96 111 69 
1895—1904 ............ 105 95 114 60 
1896—1905 ......... 107 94 118 55 
1897—1906 ............ 110 94 120 53 
1898—1907 ............ 112 94 124 50 
1899—1908 ............ 115 94 127 49 
1900—1909 ............ 117 94 128 49 
1901—1910 ............ 120 93 129 49 
1902—1017 ........:.:. 122 94 131 51 
1903—1912 ............ 124 95 -- = 


Thus we may conclude: first, that variations in the price- 
level in New Zealand are due only partially to causes purely locai, 
but since they coincide remarkably with variations in the price- 
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level of other countries, notably of England, Canada, and 
U.S.A., they must be due in great degree to causes of world-wide 
operation ; and secondly, that while a period of falling prices of 
goods of local production spells commercial instability and social 
gloom, a long-continued period of rising prices of such products 
means exceptional commercial stability and social enthusiasm. 


J. W. McILrRaitTu 
Auckland,.N.Z. 





THE FEEDING AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


THE Education (Provision of Meals) Act of 1906 and the 
Education (Administrative Provisions) Act of 1907 allowed local 
education authorities, under certain circumstances to provide free 
meals and free medical treatment for elementary school children. 
Local education authorities had some powers with regard to 
medical treatment before 1907. But these two Acts may be 
regarded as giving them the opportunity of undertaking two new 
services which differed widely from those which had up to that 
time formed their main work. The most noticeable feature about 
these Acts is that they enable an authority, which is not a Poor 
Law authority, to administer relief in the shape of free meals 
and free medical treatment, and to meet the cost of these services 
out of the rates. In this respect, however, these measures do 
not stand alone. During the last ten years a number of Acts 
have been passed, some of which remove the administration of 
existing forms of relief from the hands of the guardians and give 
it over to different executive bodies, while others recognise new 
forms of relief and set up new authorities to deal with them. Up 
to the year 1905 the guardians were responsible for nearly all 
relief. In that year the Unemployed Workmen’s Act set up a 
new authority which dealt with the able-bodied unemployed and 
gave it power to raise a rate. In addition to the two measures 
with which this article is concerned, the Old Age Pensions Act 
of 1908 and the Insurance Act of 1911 have also been passed. 
All these measures are closely related, with the exception of the 
Insurance Act, which stands somewhat apart; but owing to 
certain features that it possesses in common with the others, 
mention may be made of it here. 

The driving force which has led to the passing of these Acts 
has not been obedience to any theory, but the desire to find a 
remedy for certain definite evils. Public attention has been 
directed to the problems of poverty during these last few years; 
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and from time to time some particular evil which is attributed to 
poverty comes up for discussion. At one time it was the under- 
feeding of school children that was brought into prominence by 
the reports from the Johanna Street School in South London, 
at another time the inability of the poor to provide for them- 
selves in their old age. Any discussion convinces many people 
that something should be done immediately. When the matter 
comes to be considered in Parliament it often appears that only 
one method of treatment is available if any remedy is to be 
applied at once; this remedy is the simple one of providing, free 
of cost that which is lacking—as, for example, meals and old 
age pensions in the two instances given above. In late years 
Parliament has shown itself willing to adopt methods of this 
kind, and when it does so, further provides that these services 
shall not be administered by the guardians, in order that those 
who benefit need not be subjected to the odium which attaches 
to relief so given. 

There can be no doubt that pressure will be put upon Parlia- 
ment to extend this form of relief. There is already a strong 
movement in favour of the extension of the provision of meals and 
medical treatment. It is the object of this article to discuss 
this method of relief outside the Poor Law, with particular 
reference to these two cases. In the light of the experience that 
we already possess it should be possible to form some definite 
opinion with regard to the success or otherwise of these two Acts, 
and of the desirability of extending their scope. It will be 
necessary in the first place, however, to sketch the provisions of 
these Acts and the manner in which they have worked. 

The provision of meals at the public expense was preceded by 
a period during which meals were provided by charitable agencies. 
It would seem that children were first fed on a large scale about 
1875, when Mr. G. R. Sims raised a fund by means of the 
Referee newspaper. Other agencies sprang up not only in 
London but also in the provinces. It was soon suggested that 
feeding should be undertaken by the education authority, and 
in 1899 the London School Board passed a resolution in favour 
of this suggestion. In 1904 the question was again brought into 
notice by the Johanna Street School inquiry, and in 1905 the 
first step was taken to provide a remedy other than by means of 
the ordinary Poor Law machinery; this attempt took the shape 
of the Relief (School Childrens) Order of 1905. This Order 
empowered the guardians to grant relief to the child of any able- 
bodied man, without requiring him to enter the workhouse or 
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to perform the out-door labour test, upon application of the local 
education authority or one of its officers. It applied, however, 
only to children who were residing with their fathers, and 
exempted those children who were blind, deaf or dumb, or whose 
father was for any reason absent. The Order was for all practical 
purposes a dead letter. 

The following year saw the passage into law of the Provision 
of Meals Bill. It is an adoptive Act, and empowers a local 
education authority to give meals to such children as “are unable 
by reason of lack of food to take full advantage of the education 
provided for them”; the cost must not exceed that sum which 
can be raised by a halfpenny rate. The cost of the meals is to be 
recovered from the parents as a civil debt, except in those cases 
in which the local education authority is satisfied “that the 
parent is unable by reason of circumstances other than his own 
default to pay the amount”; in no case is the parent to be 
disenfranchised. 

Such are the main provisions of the Act. The latest facts 
with regard to its working are to be found in the Report for 1911 
of the Chief Medical Officer of Health of the Board of Education. 
The Act has been put in force by 116 local education authorities, 
or, in other words, by rather more than a third of the whole 
number. The total cost to the rates was slightly more than 
£145,000, of which about £88,000 was spent in London. The 
total number of meals provided was over sixteen millions; the 
number of children fed is not given for all districts. It is 
interesting to note that the parents’ contributions, including the 
money recovered summarily, only amount to £1,507, while volun- 
tary contributions only amount to £2,796. The explanation of 
this is, on the one hand, that practically no attempt has been 
made to recover the cost, and, on the other, that voluntary 
contributions cease when money is forthcoming from the rates. 
There is another point of importance upon which the report 
throws light. From the wording of the Act it would seem that 
its authors intended that those children who were fed should be 
selected by a physical test. It appears, however, that as a 
matter of fact in the large majority of cases it is the income of 
the parent which is taken as a guide. 

Turning now to the Act of 1907, there is little that is definite 
to record as to the provisions for free medical treatment which 
were made by charitable agencies before that date. To a certain 


1 Even where numbers are given, they are not of much value. In London, for 
example, a glass of milk taken when the child comes to school and a two-course 
dinner in the middle of the day are counted alike as one meal. 
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extent such treatment was provided by hospitals; agencies were 
in existence which gave spectacles free of cost or at reduced 
prices, invalid children were sent into the country, and so on. 
The Act referred to above, while it imposed medical inspection 
upon local education authorities as a duty, merely empowered 
them ‘“‘to make such arrangements as may be sanctioned by the 
Board of Education for attending to the health and physical 
condition of children educated in public elementary schools.” It 
permits them, in other words, to provide free medical treatment 
in such forms as may be sanctioned by the Board. As in the case 
of the provision of meals, so also in this case, only a certain 
number of authorities have availed themselves of these powers. 
In those instances in which this has been done, not only does 
the extent to which medical treatment has been undertaken vary 
from place to place, but so also does the extent to which it is 
free. The Chief Medical Officer enumerates five principal ways 
in which action has been taken: (1) Employment of school 
nurses. (2) Provision of spectacles. (3) Treatment of ringworm. 
(4) Contribution to hospitals. (5) Establishment of dental clinics. 
There do not seem to be any figures available to show the cost 
of these undertakings throughout England. 

We have sketched very briefly the powers given to local 
authorities under these Acts, and the extent to which they have 
been used. Both measures are clearly tentative and experi- 
mental. The method at present in use is half-way between that 
of a deterrent Poor Law and of what we may call free universal 
provision. For, on the one hand, there is no trace of deterrence 
or of “less eligible” conditions; while, on the other hand, the 
relief is limited to those children whose parents cannot pay for 
what is provided. 

We have described the object of this article as an attempt to 
discover whether relief outside the Poor Law is ever justified, 
and, if so, whether it is justified in these two cases. Up to the 
present the word relief has been used in so vague a sense that it 
might cover the free provision of anything that was either 
necessary or desirable. We must try to define the term before 
proceeding further. Relief, as used in what follows, does not 
mean any form of free provision, but only such forms as have 
been instituted with the object of benefiting a class of people so 
poor that they are unable to live up to a minimum standard of 
comfort. Public highways, parks and libraries are, for example, 
excluded ; for they do not owe their existence primarily to a 
desire to benefit the poorest classes, but to the fact that the 
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whole community needs them, and that a system of free provision 
is the best method of obtaining them. We exclude, in short, 
those forms of free provision which we can well imagine that 
any community would set up even though it had no problem of 
poverty such as we have. 

The Poor Law, the oldest and until lately the only source of 
relief, was originally due to a general conviction that no member 
of the community should be allowed to starve. The Poor Law, 
in fact, recognised a minimum standard below which no one 
should fall. This minimum standard is now known as the 
“poverty line.” No two people, it is true, agree as to where 
the line should be drawn; but it is generally admitted that, 
however low it is placed, a considerable section of the community 
fail to reach it. What the Poor Jaw set out in effect to do, 
and still does, is simply to make up the deficiency in the income 
of those who fall markedly below the standard. The deficiency 
is made up either directly in money, or by means of the pro- 
vision of some service which can be as a rule easily calculated in 
terms of money. Those who were responsible for the institution 
of the Poor Law never regarded it as a permanently satisfactory 
solution of the problem of poverty; they looked to social re- 
adjustments which should place everyone in a position some day 
in the future to do without its assistance. In the meantime the 
relief was unfortunately a necessary expedient. 

Experience of the working of the unreformed Poor Law 
taught one a very important lesson; it showed that a system of 
relief without any trace of deterrence or “less eligible” conditions 
tends inevitably to become a permanent feature in the organisation 
of society. For once a certain class comes to depend upon relief 
for some necessity of life, everything becomes adjusted to a 
condition of things in which that service forms an important 
part. It was a realisation of this fact that led to the introduction 
of “less eligible” conditions into the Poor Law; this feature of 
the Poor Law is not due, therefore, to the fact that those who 
apply are in any way culpable; it is due to the conviction that 
the solution of the problem of poverty is to be sought in social 
re-adjustment, and not in methods which provide directly that 
which is lacking. 

This conception of the function of relief held good for many 
years. Recently, however, there has been, as we have seen, a 
tendency to favour the administration of certain forms of relief 
outside the Poor Law without any trace of deterrence, and this 
can only mean that opinion has changed as to the possibility of 
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relief ever forming a permanently satisfactory solution of any 
aspect of poverty. For it must be obvious to those who support 
such measures that, once they have been established, it is most 
unlikely that they will ever be repealed. It would be very difficult 
to repeal, for example, such a measure as the Old Age Pensions 
Act when a whole generation had been encouraged to calculate 
upon a definite pension at a certain age. 

It is now possible to put more clearly the points that we must 
answer. We want to know whether there are any forms of 
relief that can be administered without deterrence as free national 
services which we should be willing to see as permanent features 
of society. We must be certain that there is as little objection 
to them as there is to the free provision of public parks and 
libraries. Further, we wish to be able to distinguish those aspects 
of poverty which can be dealt with in this manner from those 
which cannot ; for it is obvious that the whole problem cannot be 
solved in so simple a manner. 

If we consider the system of national education, we may 
obtain some answer to these questions. In this case something is 
provided without any trace of “less eligible” conditions, which is 
not only desirable, but, according to modern ideas, absolutely 
necessary. The system was further made free because a large 
number of parents could not pay for the education of their 
children. There are three points in connection with the provision 
of education which deserve attention. In the first place, when 
education was made free it was a new need, and not something 
which naturally came within the calculation of every parent as a 
necessity that he ought himself to provide for his children. The 
service undertaken has not been so much wanted by those who 
benefit, as thought desirable for them by the more fortunate 
classes, who have experienced its advantages, because they have 
been able to provide it for themselves. Secondly, if education is 
provided free, the form which it takes need not differ in any 
important feature from that which it would assume if it were 
left to private enterprise ; and therefore the existence of this 
service does not, because it is free, cause any change in the 
routine of family life or any shifting in the outlook of those who 
benefit. In other words, all the chief features of “going to 
school” are the same whether the school happens to be a national 
or a private school. Thus the system does not break into that 
traditional idea of legitimate independence and freedom in private 
matters that is upheld by nearly everyone, whatever their political 
opinions may be. Lastly, it tends rather to place a new responsi- 
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bility upon parents than to weaken the sense of duty towards 
children. Moreover, the question of cost should not be forgotten ; 
expenditure upon education is in the nature of an investment; 
expenditure upon many forms of relief, as, for instance, upon 
the relief of able-bodied paupers, is not. 

Experience has thus shown that relief outside Poor Law has 
been applied with success to meet this need. There is no con- 
troversy upon this point; no one thinks that parents are “ pau- 
perised ” because their children go to the national schools. Let 
us turn now to the two special cases of the need of medical 
treatment and meals for school children. We may consider the 
former first. It is not true to say that the need is as novel as 
was that of education when it was first introduced. But it is 
largely in the nature of a novelty to the poorest class of parent. 
This may be doubted by many people ; but those who do so will be 
found to be without any but a superficial acquaintance with the 
poorer classes. It is scarcely going too far to say that the poorest 
classes of all merely realise that, when a child is so ill that it 
cannot get out of bed, something must be done. They have no 
idea of the preventive side of medical treatment, of the detection 

of symptoms, of the rules of health. Knowledge on these subjects 
improves as we go up the social scale, but it is lamentably 
deficient even among classes well above the poverty line. Medical 
treatment, therefore, using the word in an extended sense, is 
largely a new need. But it is something more than that. The 
need for education, once it is recognised, is a normal and regular 
need. The need for medical treatment, however, is neither 
regular nor normal. Disease in any form is abnormal, and falls 
with the most irregular incidence upon different families. Even 
if it came into the minds of an ordinary parent to make provision 
against disease it would be quite impossible for him to calculate 
what he should lay aside. 

As regards the administration of the service, it need not in 
any essential feature differ from private treatment. In fact, 
“going to. the doctor” does not assume any peculiar character 
which affects the whole outlook of those concerned because the 
treatment is free. If the children are treated at all, whether they 
go to a private doctor or to one in the public service makes no 
difference to the routine of daily life. The system neither forces 
parents to do something which they resent as an intrusion upon 
their private concerns, nor does it tend to make them less re- 
sourceful or independent than before. On the contrary, those 
who have had practical experience of the working of the Act of 
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1907, for the most part agree that it has done much to increase 
the sense of parental responsibility. Parents who never before 
troubled about matters which seemed to them minor ailments, 
but which often are of great importance to the growing child, are 
now anxious to detect symptoms of disease in their earlier stages. 
As to the matter of cost, it is obvious that money spent in this 
direction is more certainly in the nature of an investment than 
money spent upon education; for though we may be convinced 
that some form of education is desirable, we cannot be certain of 
the value of any one particular system. But we can have no doubt 
that good health in the coming generation will be of the greatest 
importance to the community. Further, the cost of medical 
treatment will without doubt diminish very considerably, and in 
this respect it differs fundamentally from most proposals of this 
nature which invite us as a rule to embark upon a course, the 
annual expense of which seems likely to increase indefinitely. 

Let us sum up the case of the need for medical treatment. 
We start with the fact that a large number of parents cannot 
pay for such treatment as is desirable. There are two courses 
open ; we may hope that such social readjustments as we can make 
will in time enable this section of the community to earn higher 
wages and provide what is lacking for themselves; or we can set 
up a national service whereby this need is directly supplied in 
kind. Before we can approve of this alternative we must con- 
vince ourselves that such a system would form a permanently 
satisfactory feature in social organisation; in other words, we 
must inquire what the influence of the system upon character 
would be, and whether it is compatible with such a life of freedom 
and independence as we desire to see made possible for everyone. 
Now, the method of social adjustment is slow and uncertain in 
its working, the benefit to be achieved by a provision of the need 
great and immediate. Thus, if after a critical examination of 
the case we come to the conclusion that neither cost, influence 
upon character, or anything else stands in the way, we can 
advocate its adoption, and can disregard all objections on the 
grounds that everything is done for people from the cradle to 
the grave, because, if such criticism has any meaning, it is that 
character is weakened, and we have inquired as to whether this is 
so or not. 

Whether such a service should be free to all, as education is 
free, or limited to those whose incomes are less than a certain 
amount, would require too much space to discuss here. It depends 
upon the degree to which medical treatment is a new need to 
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classes above the poverty line. There would seem to be no 
justification in limiting it to strictly necessitous cases as is done 
now. Probably the most satisfactory course would be to make it 
free to all children attending elementary schools. 

We now come to the far more difficult question of the free 
provision of meals to underfed children. It is also a question of 
greater urgency because it affords a good electioneering cry, and 
pressure to extend the provision of meals will be greater and come 
sooner than pressure to extend the system of medical treatment. 
The very fact that it does form a good electioneering cry shows 
that we are not dealing with a new need. The necessity for 
providing meals for his children must come within the view of 
every parent. It is so obvious that this is the case that we need 
not dwell upon it. It is clear that relief of this kind must pro- 
foundly effect the outlook of those who benefit, for it is impossible 
to see how it can be given without interfering with the ordinary 
routine of life in such a manner as to discourage independence 
and enterprise. No parents will take the same view of their 
responsibility when their children have been fed at the public 
expense. For it must be remembered that we have reason to 
believe that if such relief was offered to all elementary school 
children it would become permanent; in other words, the life of 
the poorer classes would be so ordered that in the matter of 
children’s meals they would be entirely dependent upon relief. 
And it seems certain that, taking human nature as we know it, 
and remembering the traditional ideas among which everyone is 
brought up, character would deteriorate and the average level of 
all these qualities which make a man more or less valuable would 
be lowered. 

Those who have had practical experience of the working of 
the two Acts notice a remarkable difference as regards the influ- 
ence which they exert. The provision of medical treatment 
encourages the better class of parent and brings out the more 
desirable qualities. The provision of meals, on the other hand, 
has precisely the opposite result ; there is a strong temptation for 
parents to be untruthful and to make out their means as less 
than they are. So difficult is it to discover the truth in the 
different cases which come up for treatment that upon the whole 
the good parent is penalised and the untruthful parent profits. 

We have to remember, however, that in addition to merely 
fulfilling a need of the moment, money spent in this way is an 
investment. It is recognised fairly widely that the provision of 
meals may be made an opportunity for education in the sense that 
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good manners and the proper use of knives and forks may be 
taught. But those who are acquainted with the lives of the poor 
will lay more stress upon another aspect. What, above all things, 
is lacking in poor homes is regularity, order and discipline; in 
good homes regular and orderly meals are one of the chief influ- 
ences in training a child in these duties. In bad homes meals 
are taken anyhow and at any time. In this sense the provision 
of meals is a valuable influence in a child’s life; it is an invest- 
ment in so far as the ideal of what the standard of life should be 
will have much to do with the kind of home which the child will 
in time to come form for himself. 

Thus far it would appear that this particular need is not one 
that can be suitably treated outside the Poor Law; this fact, 
however, seems particularly regrettable in as much as such a free 
service does more than satisfy a present need, since it forms a 
valuable moral training. This is the place where we may with 
advantage take note of a most unfortunate confusion which has 
now been introduced into the whole question. Formerly the 
Board of Education issued a separate report upon the working of 
this Act. For the last few years the report has been included in 
that of the Chief Medical Officer of Health, and it is clearly the 
intention of the Board to consider the provision of meals as part 
of the medical work of local education authorities. What they 
appear to say is this: an under-nourished child presents a case 
for medical treatment, and the medical officer should be able to 
send the child to the school dinners. But surely under-nourish- 
ment is not a medical matter at all when it is due to lack of 
food ; when due to inability to assimilate food, then it may well 
be so, and the doctor should have power to order special food to 
meet the particular circumstances of the case. If these two 
cases are confused, the result is the vital difference as regards 
influence upon character between the provision of a new want 
and of a natural necessity is lost sight of ; and the provision of 
medical treatment will bring in its train the evils that follow the 
provision of free relief outside the Poor Law for. needs that are 
not suited for such treatment. 

What, therefore, is to be done to meet this case? Is the 
proper course to leave the treatment in the hands of the Poor 
Law authorities as the discussion indicates? ‘The objection to 
this course is that it does not meet the case at all. The parents 
do not go of their own accord to the Poor Law at the present 
time, and it is impossible to force them to do so. To leave this 
matter to the Poor Law is equivalent to giving up all hope of 
finding a solution of the problem through any form of relief. 
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There is one aspect of the case which has not yet been men- 
tioned, and which suggests a partial solution of the difficulty. 
Whenever relief is given to children the parents are relieved to 
the extent of the cost of the service provided. But although both 
parents and children benefit, it is the former alone with regard to 
whom there is ever any reason to fear that demoralisation will 
result. If there is any injurious influence upon the children, it 
will be indirect and due to the character of the parents. To see 
that this is the case, we have only to consider what “ pauperisa- 
tion” presupposes. It is to a large extent synonymous with a 
weakening of the sense of responsibility, with a loss of initiative 
and enterprise ; and no one can, therefore, be ‘‘ pauperised ”’ unless 
he has already a knowledge of the conditions of life, of a struggle 
to earn a living, and soon. Of all this the school child of fourteen 
or under has no real understanding, and he can have none until 
he has been launched, as it were, into a wider life outside school. 

If this is true, then one half of the difficulty is removed. We 
need not fear that the system will have any directly injurious 
influence upon the character of the children. It suggests that 
since the need is pressing, and its fulfilment is also in the nature 
of an investment, the parents might be disregarded in the most 
urgent cases. Supposing that the system was confined to these 
cases, who would the parents be? They would be found to 
consist of one of three classes : either the casual labour class, or 
of the class which has been brought into distress by some unavoid- 
able circumstance, or of the hopelessly degraded class. Now it 
should be noticed that something is being done for both the 
former classes at the present time; and we may look forward to 
seeing before very long a distinct improvement with regard to 
casual labour, unemployment, and unavoidable distress. There 
is, therefore, reason to hope that the worst cases among these 
classes will disappear ; as to the last class there is, unfortunately, 
no further degradation to fear. The suggestion is, therefore, 
that we might in certain selected cases take the risk of the evils 
which, as we have seen, follow a system of free provision of meals 
in consideration of the good which it undoubtedly does. 

The one necessary factor is that the system must not be 
administered so as to become permanent.' To ensure that the 


1 If, for example, it should be found that the system had any influence upon 
wages, it would be a sign that it had been extended too far. Statements have been 
made from time to time to the effect that parents have accepted lower wages 
because meals are provided for their children. The present writer has met with no 
such case himself; further, he has asked many members of ‘‘Care Committees” 
and others engaged in the administration of the Act if they have ever come across 
such cases ; he has, however, never heard of a single example, as a result of these 
inquiries. 
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system shall not become permanent it must be strictly limited to 
the most pressing cases ; and further, it should be understood by 
those who administer the system that it is of a temporary nature. 
It will be evident that the system suggested is not unlike that 
which is actually in force at present. The Act is differently 
administered in the various districts; but upon the whole it is 
rather more widely extended than is here suggested as advisable. 
It is no doubt a dangerous experiment ; it is by no means certain 
that it will be possible to withstand the pressure to extend it, and 
any further extension will almost certainly make it a permanent 
institution. 


A. M. CAarr-SAUNDERS 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE INCIDENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE contributions of workers and employers towards the 
National Insurance Funds may be borne by the contributors, or 
they may be shifted. In this article no attempt is made to 
determine their final incidence ; but one or two salient factors in 
the problem are selected and considered. (The normal contri- 
butions only are taken into account.) 


1.—The Workers’ Contributions. 


The workers’ contributions are, in the first instance, a deduc- 
tion from wages. Will the worker continue to bear the burden? 
To-day we can make no such general statement as that “a direct 
tax upon the wages of labour can have no other effect than to 
raise them somewhat higher than the tax.”! The hypothesis of 
bare subsistence wages, upon which this conclusion rests, is no 
longer tenable ; and. other conditions have changed. But it might 
seem that the growth of trade unionism which exists as an active 
force for raising wages, would give support to Smith’s solution. 
There is reason, however, to doubt this. 

Trade unions may influence wages directly and indirectly : 
(a) They may force up wages in their own groups, and (6) this 
may have the secondary result of raising the wages of labour in 
general. We may neglect this second influence. Professor 
Marshall, for example, finds that “the power of trade unions to 
raise general wages by direct means is never great.”' With 
regard to the first point, the importance of the influence of unions 
on the wages of their own groups will depend on the extent to 
which the trade union movement covers the industrial field. 

Now, the total number of workers compulsorily insured against 
sickness is thirteen to fourteen millions ; whereas the total mem- 


1 Adam Smith: ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,” Bk. V., Part IV., Art. III, 
2 « Keonomics of Industry ” (Third Edition), p. 392, 
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bership of trade unions in the United Kingdom is now estimated 
at just over three millions. 

Again, the total number of employees compulsorily insured 
against unemployment is some two and a half millions; and of 
these, only about seven hundred thousand are members of trade 


unions. 
TABLE I. 


(Compiled from the Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics: Detailed Tables.) 











Number of N be f h Empl 
Trade Group. ie poder raped members of Trades 
Act, Part II. Unions. 
Building. 
Ordinary artisans... ast ie 1,248,000 156,903 
Labourers = one mee eae 50,000 12,217 
Engineering and Shipbuilding. 
Ordinary employees :— 
(a) Engineering and miceminsisen 777,000 395.147 1 
(6) Shipbuilding... nee a 137,000 7 
Labourers... eos seo ee 50,000 21,846 ? 
Mill-sawyers aoe oo nee eae 43,000 5,679 
Coach builders... “i oe sh 116,000 11,736 
Construction 
of Works } 18,240 ° 
Municipal 
Employees } 97,907 * 
Total... ote oes ee 2,421,000 719,675 











1 Includes 12,000 ‘‘ National Sailors and Firemen,” and 7,000 ‘ Marine 
Engineers.” 

2 Includes 16,017 ‘‘ National Amal. Union of Labourers,” 5,016 ‘‘ Workers’ 
Union.” 

3 These are ‘‘ Dock, wharf, riverside and general workers.” 

4 Includes all kinds of municipal employees. 


As to the distribution of the unions, it is still true that, in 
spite of the recent growth of the movement among unskilled 
workers, the most poorly paid are the least organised. 

Hence, so far as the direct influence of trade unions is con- 
cerned, that influence touches only a small section of the insured 
workers (less than one-fifth of the whole class of wage-earners, 
and less than one-third of the wage-earners insured against unem- 
ployment), and these are already the more highly remunerated. 
For the majority of the workers, therefore, there is little reason 
to expect that trade unions will be able to cause the burden to be 
shifted from workers to employers. 
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II.—The Employers’ Contributions. 


The contributions of the employer towards sickness insurance 
are a tax upon production. How heavy is this tax? Here we 
wish to determine three relations :— 

(a) The relation of the tax to the value of the output in 
certain groups of industries ; 

(b) The relation of the tax to the wages-bill ; and 

(c) The relation of the tax to profits. 

These relations established we shall be in a position to under- 
stand the importance of the tax. 

With this in view, we note that the employers’ contributions 
for sickness insurance are proportioned, not to value of output, 
profit, or capital, but to the number of employees, of either sex, 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty-five (except those who earn, 
other than by manual labour, £160 a year and upwards). In 
each trade the employer pays, in respect of every such employee, 
the sum of threepence per week. 

Now it may be that in time a part or the whole of the workers’ 
contributions may in some cases be shifted forward to the employer 
in the shape of higher wages. When this takes place the tax on 
the employer will be increased by an amount not exceeding four- 
pence, and the employer will then be paying, in respect of every 
employee, the sum of sevenpence per week. Hence, in the 
following calculations, we give two sets of results ; the first based 
on the assumption that the employer pays only his own contribu- 
tion; the second on the assumption that he pays both his own 
and his employees’ contributions. 

(a) The first point, then, is the relation of the tax to the 
value of the output. This we shall calculate, first for industry 
generally ; second, for separate groups of industries, as given in 
the report of the Census of Production; and third, for certain 
subdivisions of industries within groups.' 

The Census provides the following figures :-— 


Value of gross output of Census Industries in the United Kingdom = £1,765,366,000 








Deduct—Cost of Materials = £1,028,346,000 
Cost of Work given out = 24,885,000 
sentiment 1,053,231,000 
Net Output “as es 44s £712,135,000 





1 The Census Report arrives at ‘‘Net output” by deducting from the value of 
the ‘‘ gross output,” (a) the cost of materials used and (b) the cost of work given out 
to be done by other firms. 

2 Report of First Census of Production, p. 19. The industries investigated 
directly for the census include factories, workshops, mines, quarries, building trades, 
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In the Census of Production trades, the total number of wage- 
earners (male and female, under and over eighteen years of age, 
and including outworkers) was 6,595,276.' This figure we may 
take as practically equivalent to the number of insured workers 
within those industries. Salaried persons are excluded, and some 
of these might be insured; but against that we have included 
wage-earners under sixteen years of age, who are not insured. 

It has been estimated that on the average six weeks per 
annum per wage-earner are lost through unemployment, sick- 
ness, &c. But that period may not be made up of complete 
weeks, and therefore may not affect the payment of contribu- 
tions. For this reason, and because we would err by making 
the tax appear larger rather than smaller than it really is, we 
shall assume that the contributions are paid for fifty-two weeks 
in the year. Hence for sickness insurance the contribution of 
the employers alone is equal to— 


eas 


3d. x 52 per employee per annum : 
or £4,287,000? for the 6,595,276 employees. 


Similarly, for sickness insurance, the contributions of em- 
ployers and employees together amount to £10,003,000. Com- 
paring this with value of net output we find that— 


abn = 


1. Employers’ sickness contributions equal 0°6 per cent. of value of net output. 
2. Employers’ and workers’ sickness 
contributions ,, 1-4 - es x a 


Next, the total number of persons sicuaaah in Saemihigueite in the United 


Kingdom in 1908 was ___... = aie sas pee ... 2,824,000 3 
Of these, some are not insurable, viz. :— 
Occupiers of holdings in Great Britain ks és 500,000 
Farmers and farmers’ sons in Ireland ... esis eas 577,000 
1,077,000 
Insurable agricultural workers ... sek es = 1,747,000 


For the same year the net output of agriculture was 
£210 ,000,000.4 
Hence, 
1. Employers’ sickness contributions equal 0°5 per cent. of net output. 


2. Employers’ and workers’ sickness 
contributions ,, 1:2 es m ‘es 





works of construction. Excluded are persons working on their own account, 
occupiers of domestic workshops, and certain specified trades. The report incorpor- 
ates the results of special investigations into agriculture and fisheries. 

1 Oensus of Production, p. 12. 

2 Correct to the nearest thousand. 

3 «Census of Production,” p. 12, 4 Ibid. p. 24, 
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Lastly, Fisheries employed 107,000 persons.! 
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Value of net output of fisheries was £12,000,000.° 


Hence, 
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1. Employers’ sickness contributions equal 0:5 per cent of net output. 
2. Employers’ and workers’ sickness 


contributions 


” 13 ” 


Summing the foregoing results, we find :— 


” 





| Employers’ Sickness | Employers’ and Workers’ 











Group of Industries. Contributions as per- Contributions as per- 
| centage of Net Output. | centage of Net Output. 
— — | a 
The Census Industries ... «| 0°6 per cent. 1°4 per cent. 
Agriculture 05 re 1:2 - 
Fisheries ... | O58 45 na 4; 
| 
_ | 
Census Industries, Agriculture, and | 
Fisheries oa a 0°6 per cent. 1-3 per cent. 
| 
! 





But this average may give a false impression. 
is proportioned to number 


Since the tax 
of employees, the actual weight of 























TaBLE II. 
Col. I. Col. II. Col. IIT. | Col. IV- 
Group of Industries. Gross Net Number | 
Output. | Output.3 of | A B 
(In (In Wage | . : 
£000's.) | £000's.) earners.4 | 
Per Per 
| cent. cent. 
Textile Trades... ... ... | 333,561] 94,334 | 1,210,777 | 0-2 0'8 
Building and Contracting | 116,692} 60,456| 674,579; 03 | 07 
Timber Trades... ... ...| 46,390| 21,444 914,764| 0°3 | 06 
Iron, Steel, and Ship- | 
building see eee ee | 875,196 | 153,082 | 1,432,489 | 0-2 | O°6 
Leather, Canvas, and 
India-rubber ... | 84,928 8,618 75,666; O11 | 06 
Mines and Quarries 148,026 | 119,531 947,178| 0-4 | OS 
Clothing Trades. 107,983 | 47,673 755,882 | 0°4 0°5 
Paper, Printing, &c. ..| 61,308] 33,650 287,222; 03 | 0°5 
Metal, other than Iron 
and Steel ... ... ...| 98,465} 11,893 101,687 | 0:07, 0:3 
Food,: Drink, and To- | 
bacco ... ... ... ... | 287,446] 89,514| 400,617; 0:09 0:3 
Chemical and _ Allied | 
Trades ... wee | 75,0382] 21,557 110,107 | 0°08) 03 





Col. V. 

| 
a ie 
Per 
cent. cent. 
06 | 19 
08 | 17 
O7 | 14 
0°5 | 1°4 
0-3 | 1-4 
09 | 13 
10 | 1:2 
O7 | 1:2 
0°16 | 0-7 
0:2 | 0 

| 
0:2 | 07 





(Col. [1V.—A = Employers’ sickness contributions as a percentage of ‘‘ Gross Output.” 
“* Net Output.” 


Col.’ V.—A= Employers’ and workers’ sickness 


B= 


>? ”” 





” 9° 


contributions re = 


” ” ” 





1 “Census of Production,” p. 12. 
3 First Census of Production, U.K. (1907) p. 21. 





** Gross Output.” 
** Net Output.”’) 


2 Ibid. p. 24. 


4 Ibid. p. 12. 
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the tax will vary for different industries according to the relative 
importance of manual work in the process of production. In 
industries in which the number of wage-earners engaged is high 
compared with value of output, the weight of the tax will be 
relatively great, and vice versa. We have, therefore, worked 
out similar percentages for the different groups of industries 
embraced under the Census of Production, and the results are 
given in Table II. (p. 371). 

The groups of industries in the above table are arranged 
according to the size of the percentage of combined contributions 
of workers and employers to value of net output; and the table 
shows that even where that percentage is greatest, it does not 
rise to 2 per cent. In the case where it is least it falls to 0°7 
per cent. As would be expected, in such trades as the chemical, 
and those dealing largely in precious metals, the percentage of 
contributions to gross output is very low; the net output is small 
compared with the gross, and the difference between the per- 
centage of contributions to gross and net output is very great. On 
the other hand, where cost of raw material is small, or absent, as 
in quarrying, timber trades, &c., the difference between gross and 
net output and therefore between the percentages, is slight. 

Lastly, to particularise even more fully, we find similar figures 
for individual industries within certain groups. Here we select 
two groups, one which stands high in the foregoing table, and 
one which stands at the bottom; and in these we choose at 
random one or two industries as given in the detailed tables of 
the Census of Production. 

Under the group called “Mines and Quarries” we find :— 





TaBLe III. 
Employers’ Employers’ and 
contribution as a workers’ contribu- 
percentage of tions as percentage of 
Trade. Gross Net Wage- 





output. | output. | earners. 
Gross Net Gross Net 
output. output. output. | output. 











£000's. £000's, Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. | Per cent. 
Coal Mining... ... | 122,637 | 106,090 | 824,822 0:4 05 1:0 go | 
Salt Mining... ... 667 819 4,433 0-4 0-9 1:0 2:0 
Slate Quarries... 1,148 1,044; 14,042 0:8 0:8 1:8 2:0 


























Similarly, under the group called ‘Metal Trades other than 
Iron and Steel,” we find :— 
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TABLE IV. 
Employers’ Employers’ and 
contribution as a workers’ contribu- 
percentage of tions as percentage of 
Trade. Gross Net Wage- 
Output | Output. | earners. N Ce ee ane 
Gross | Net Gross | Net 
output. | output. output. | output. 
eae =e peer 
£000's. £000’s Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent, | Per cent. 
Plate and Jewellery 8,559 | 3,599 | 33,119 | 0-2 0-6 0-5 | 13 
Gold and Silver Re- 
fining... ... ...| 51,226 431 1,879 | 0:002 | O2 | 0-005 | 06 














| | | 





Reviewing the results so far obtained, we find that, whether 
we take industry as a whole, or look at separate groups, or at 
individual types of industry within groups, the joint contributions 
of employers and workers for sickness insurance never rise above 
2 per cent. of the value of the net output ; and that, in an extreme 
case, like that of gold and silver refining, they fall as low as 0°6 
per cent. If, on the other hand, we compare contributions with 
gross output, we find that the percentage falls, in the case of gold 
and silver refining, as low as 0°005 per cent. 

To understand how slight is this burden due to the insurance 
contributions, let us assume that the whole of it could be shifted 
by producers on to the prices of produce, and compare the conse- 
quent addition with the actual variations in prices of goods which 
take place from year to year. One or two examples will suffice. 
(1) First, taking the whole of industry, the proportion of workers’ 
and employers’ joint contributions to value of net output? in all 
the Census industries (including agriculture and fisheries) is, as 
we have seen, 1°3 per cent. Hence, if the tax were shifted on 
to prices, prices would be raised by 1°3 per cent. ‘This figure is 
only slightly greater than the average annual increase in the prices 
of wholesale articles from 1901 to 1911 (viz., 1°2 per cent.), as 
shown by the Board of Trade Index Numbers.? (2) Secondly, 
in the single industry of coal mining, a similar calculation shows 
that the addition of the whole of the insurance tax to prices 
would mean an increase on the price of coal at the pit-mouth of 
10 per cent.’ ; whereas the annual variations in price due to other 
causes are greater than this in nearly every case.* (3) Lastly, the 
Board of Trade index numbers for the changes in the wholesale 
prices of the raw material of the textile trades since 1900, show 

1 At the place of production. 
2 Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics, p. 138. 


3 See Table IIT. 
4 Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics, p. 139. 
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an average annual increase of 2°6 per cent. Now an addition of 
2°6 per cent. to the value, in 1907, of the raw materials of the 
textile trades is equal to 6°4 per cent. of the net value of 
the output of those trades for that year, whereas the whole of 
the insurance tax is equal to only 1°9 per cent.’ of the value of the 
net output. 

Such calculations show that the amount which would be 
added to price if the whole of the insurance tax were shifted 
forward to the consumers is small compared with the actual 
variations in wholesale prices from year to year.” 

(b) Let us now pass on to consider the relation of the insur- 
ance contributions to wages. In the absence of the final report 
of the recent inquiry into earnings of labour, it is almost useless 
to attempt any comparison of the insurance contributions with 
wages in general. But if we take the results as published, we 
find that the average earnings for men (over twenty years of 
age) engaged in textile and clothing industries, in building trades, 
in public utility services, in metal, engineering, and shipbuild- 
ing, and in railways, were, for 1906-7, 30s. 9d. per week. For 
these trades, and on these figures, the employers’ sickness con- 
tributions is 0°8 per cent. of wages, and the joint sickness contri- 
butions of worker and employer is 1°9 per cent. of wages. 

Coming to smaller groups we are able to show within what 
limits the tax falls in different industries. The Reports of the 
Board of Trade Enquiry into Earnings in the United Kingdom, 
so far as published in the Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics, 
show that the average weekly earnings of all workpeople (includ- 
ing those who worked less or more than full time) were lowest, 
for 1906-7, in the dress, millinery, &c. (workshop) industry, and 
highest in iron and steel manufacture (iron puddling, steel 
making, rolling, forging, &c.). Hence we get the following 
maximum and minimum results :— 

1 See Table II. 

2 It may be objected that the above reasoning is valid only when goods pass 
through the hands of only one manufacturer in the course of their production ; that 
where they pass through many hands the tax may be passed on at each stage ; and 
that this cumulative process may result in a quite serious enhancement of price 
to the ultimate consumer. The objection is relevant. But the rate of accumula- 
tion is not constant ; and prices of final products often remain level in spite of 
remarkable fluctuations in cost of raw materials. No general conclusion can be 
drawn as to the importance of this cumulative process. 
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TABLE V. 
7 Employers’ sickness Workers’ and employers’ joint 
Trade. magn te eekly contributions as percentage | contributions as percentage 
igs. : | : 
of earnings. | of earnings. 
| | 
: | a d, Per cent. Per cent. 
Dressmaking . | re 13 2:2 | 5:2 
Iron and Steel 33 02 0-7 1°7 








1 Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the U. K., p. 113. 
2 Toid. p. 91. 


The above percentages give the outside limits. In industries 
in which the workers are chiefly adult men, the percentage will 
approximate to the lower limit; in those which employ a large 
proportion of youths and women, it will approach the higher. 

(c) Relation of Insurance Contributions to Profits of Industry. 
—Possibly most light would be thrown on this question of the 
weight of the insurance tax if we could ascertain its proportion 
to the profits of industry; but it is just here that the necessary 
statistics are not available. ‘To determine that proportion one 
would require to know, for the same industry or group of indus- 
tries, (1) the number of wage-earners employed, and (2) the 
profits. Public companies, of course, publish their accounts and 
balance sheets, but rarely if ever make any reference to the 
number of wage-earners they employ. We have been able, 
however, by indirect methods to get an approximation to these 
figures in one or two cases. Some of the instances to be quoted 
are not quite recent, and at the date of their reports the Insurance 
Act was not in force. But taking their figures it can be deter- 
mined to what extent profits may be reduced by the insurance 
tax. 


Example I. 


The first example is that of a Scottish coal mining company, 
which tells us, in a prospectus dated 1902, that its output of coal 
amounted to 4,150,000 tons. Now, from the Census of Produc- 
tion Report! we can find the total output of coal for Scotland in 
1907 and the number of employees. From these data we can 
reach a rough estimate of the number of wage-earners in the 
colliery under consideration, and this number we put down as 
11,000. The profits of this company, according to the same 
prospectus were, in 1901, £287,110. Hence, in such a case, 


Employer’s Sickness contribution would be ..._.. 3:1 per cent. of profits. 


Workers’ and Employers’ Sickness contributions would be 7:4 ‘a oa 


Pp. 66, 67. 
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Example I]. 


The second example is that of a railway company, which, in 
its report for the latter half of 1912, states that, for that half- 
year, the expenditure on— 

Health Insurance was .., ... £9,912 8 8, andon 
Unemployment Insurance was 1,315 9 10 

As the payment of insurance contributions did not begin till 
July 15th, 1912, this sum does not represent the contributions 
for a full half-year, but the same report estimated that a total 
expenditure of £25,000 a year could be expected. We may 
therefore estimate that for the full half-year the total contribu- 
tions would have been— 

vy. Unemployment Insurance. 21-reoy Total. £19,600 
In the same company the net balance available for dividend, after 
deducting from receipts the total expenditure on revenue account, 
providing for all fixed charges and setting aside the necessary 
sum for special renewals, was £1,058,986. Hence we find that— 


0 per cent. of profits 


Employers’ Health contributions ... ... = 1° 
= 01 9 ” 


Unemployment contributions 


3° 


Example III. 


Lastly, we take the case of a company of shipbuilders, ship- 
repairers, and marine engineers. In this case the only relevant 
data given us in the prospectus are the total wage bill for sixteen 
years, viz., £5,260,889; and the average profits, for sixteen 
years, left after providing all working expenses (including 
directors’ fees and income tax, but excluding interest on borrowed 
money and depreciation), viz., £97,223. Now, from the reports 
of the Earnings and Hours of Labour Enquiry, we know that in 
the ship and boat-building industry the average earnings of all 
workpeople in the United Kingdom (including those who worked 
less or more than full time) was 28s. 1ld. per week in 1906. 
From the total earnings of the workers in this company, and the 
average earnings of workers in this industry, we can form a rough 
estimate of the number of workers employed by this company. 
The number works out at approximately 4,400. Hence— 

Employers’ Sickness Insurance contributions ... = 2°9 per cent. of profits 

Workers’ and Employers’ Sickness contributions = 6°8 5 eG 


The following table sums up these results and adds other 
figures :— 
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TABLE VI. 





Shipbuildi:.g Co. 








a Railway Co. Coal Mining Co. | 
isaac epic eencoescetneenbedicase nite ciancinananenaeatin scninniiliinaainiiananeill 
| 
Production (amount) a — | 4,150,000 tons.| 58,783 tons. 
Receipts, total.. ... ... ... | £3,537,297 (half yr.) | = - 
Profits— | | 
(a) Total ... ... ... ... | £1,058,986 a | £224,000 | £97,223 
(By ROR TOR. 6. is ce sae — 4H} £1 13 
Employers’ sickness contri- 
butions— 
(a) Percentage of receipts ... 0:3 per cent. _ — 
(0) 4, ‘5 profit ... 1:0 ‘a 3°1 per cent. | 2°9 per cent. 
Joint sickness contributions 
as percentage of profits ... — | 7-4 a | 68 re 





The foregoing are the results obtained from a consideration of 
the contributions for sickness insurance only. In industries 
which come under the unemployment section of the Insurance 
Act, the burdens are, of course, heavier. By using the Report 
of the Census of Production it is possible to make similar calcula- 
tions for industries which closely correspond to those taxed for 
unemployment insurance. The following tables summarise the 
results thus obtained :— 


Taste VII.—SHow1ne RELATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO VALUE OF Net OvurTpttT. 

















- : All contribu- | Sickness con- | Unemployment 
inguin Value of Peer tions as per- tributions as | contributions 
aEMBSE net output. | gan, a centage of | percentage of |as percentage of 
eae net output. | net output. net output. 
2 ee ne ia 
’ £009's. Per cent. | Per cent Per cent, 
Clay, Stone, Build- | 
ing and Contract- | 
WAGES cc, sss 60,455 674,579 2°9 1% 1:2 
| 
| 
Tron and Steel, En- | 
gineering and 
Shipbuilding? ...| 153,082 | 1,432,489 2°4 | 1°4 10 
| 
Railway Carriage 
and Wagon Trades* 3,562 27,105 19 £4 08 
| 











1 Census of Production Report, p. 743. 
2 Ibid. p. 93. 3 Ibid. p. 226. 
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TasBLeE VIII.—SHowinG RELATION BETWEEN CONTRIBUTIONS AND WAGES. 


[sEpT., 1913 





| Average 


weekly 


Iudustry. | wage 


1906.1 





Sawmilling and Machine | 


Joinery 


Engineering and Boiler. | 


making 


Ship and Boat 
and Repairing 


Building 


8s a 
22 7 
} 
27 3 
Building 
| 28 11 


28 6 | 


Employers’ contributions as 
rercentage of wages. 


Sickness 


Per cent. 


1 i | 


0:9 


0:8 


0-8 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Unemploy- 


ment. 


Per cent. 


09 


0-7 





| 
| tour. | “Pace 
| Per cent. | Per cent. 
2:0 4°4 
1°6 3°7 
1°5 3:1 
1°6 3°5 





| Joint workers’ and 
employers’ contri- 

butions for sickness 

~~} and unemployment 











1 Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics, pp. 87, 88. 


JAMES CUNNISON 
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REVIEWS 


Railroads: Rates and Regulations. By WILLIAM Z. RIPLEY, 
Ph.D., Nathaniel Ropes Professor of Economics in Harvard 
University. (Longmans. 1913. Pp. xviii+659. Price 14s.) 


By this book and its two companion volumes, Railway 
Problems, Selections and Documents in Economics, which 
appeared two years ago, and Railroad Finance and Organisation, 
announced to appear directly, but sections of which have already 
been published in advance in The Railway Age Gazette and 
elsewhere, Professor Ripley has put economists all over the world 
—but more especially in England, where there is no railway 
literature worth mentioning—under a deep obligation. In the 
English language, at any rate, there exists no such complete 
presentation of the whole subject from the pen of so competent 
an author. The fullness of detail and wealth of illustration is 
such that an economic student desiring to obtain a thorough 
understanding of the railway problem as a whole—though not, 
of course, that of any country other than the United States in 
particular—will in future be able to find all he needs in Professor 
Ripley’s work, and need hardly seek the fountains for himself. 

My attitude towards the present book as a whole is one of 
unfeigned admiration. Having tried something in a much smaller 
way on the same subject myself, I know how difficult the book 
must have been to write: and I can appreciate the skill with 
which the task has been accomplished. There is only one serious 
criticism, and that Professor Ripley almost disarms by the frank- 
ness of his Preface: “If bias there be, it will in all likelihood be 
found to favor the welfare of the ‘dim inarticulate multitude.’ 

. . If there be lack of judicial poise in this regard, it is, at 
all events, palliated by free confession in advance.” In my 
opinion there is “bias” and “lack of judicial poise,’ due, as it 
seems to me, not merely to sympathy with the “dim inarticulate 
roultitude,”’ but to the fact that Professor Ripley has in his 
DD2 
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study of the subject been in contact with, and therefore uncon- 
sciously imbibed the ideas and the mental attitude of the regu- 
lators, State Governors, State Commissioners, and Interstate 
Commissioners, rather than of the regulatees, the railway com- 
panies. No one who has watched from the outside the long 
process of development which the regulation of railways by public 
authorities has gone through in the United States, can reason- 
ably doubt that, while the public authorities have usually— 
though most emphatically not always, by any means—been 
actuated by the best and most honest intentions, they have again 
and again forced upon the railway companies a policy contrary 
to the public interest. And yet in no instance that I have noticed 
has Professor Ripley openly expressed disapproval of their action. 
The prohibition of pooling by the Act to Regulate Commerce of 
1887 almost of necessity thrust the railway companies back into 
the slough of secret rebates and unreasonable discriminations, 
from which the better managed lines, at least, were doing their 
utmost to escape. Professor Ripley chronicles, but does not 
condemn. ‘The railway companies, struggling to get away from 
a vicious system, complained for years that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission failed to use such powers as it possessed— 
and they were not inconsiderable—to assist them. Professor 
Ripley is silent on this point. The decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the ‘T'rans-Missouri and Freight Traffic Association 
vases, Which decided that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law applied 
to railroad companies—in spite of the admitted fact that Congress 
had not intended it should so apply—were mainly responsible 
for the welter of rebates which discredited railway management 
in the closing years of the nineteenth century. Yet Professor 
Ripley, who does not hesitate to criticise judges quite freely when 
they may happen to curb the ambition of his hero, the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, has in this case not a word of 
disapprobation, or even of regret, to offer. Nor does he so much 
as mention the name of Mr. Cassatt, then President of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the one man who did more probably 
than any dozen public functionaries to put an end to secret 
rebates. 

In some cases Professor Ripley’s unconscious bias against the 
railway companies leads him to ignore the facts of his own 
evidence. A good instance is to be found in the chapter on the 
Movement of Rates since 1870. On p. 425 he says: ‘The curve 
of revenue per ton mile, as shown by diagram at the head of 
this chapter, certainly gives no indication of the considerable 
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increase of freight rates which has ensued since 1900. 
Although the curve does not show it, there has been a notable 
upward movement all along the line.” On p. 427 he speaks of 
“the substantial increase of rates which has taken place during 
the decade,” which was, he says, “more often accomplished 
surreptitiously.” After discussing for three pages this substantial 
increase, which he takes for granted, though he admits that the 
curve does not show it, he adds that “it must suffice that the 
fact of a substantial rise of charges since the turning point in 
1900 is beyond question. On the other hand, it is indubitable 
that such increases have occurred, arousing vehement protests 
among shippers, and have been more widely advertised than 
change in the opposite direction. Substantial reductions, 
especially on low-grade staples, have sometimes occurred, and 
one is almost at a loss how to strike a fair balance between the 
two in the absence of dependable data.” [Reviewer's italics. | 
Is it unreasonable to suppose that the curve does strike a fair 
balance, and that the sum of the decreases roughly equalled the 
sum of the increases? Professor Ripley evidently does not think 
so; or, if the phrase may be permitted, does not “feel that way,” 
for, on p. 430, he goes on to consider ‘How far the rise since 
1900 has been commensurate with the general upward movement 
of prices of other commodities than transportation. . . . The 
evidence tends to show that prices in general have moved upward 
during the last ten years by approximately one-iourth, and it may 
be even one-third. Have railway charges in general surpassed 
this rate or not?” But enough on this point. For economists 
possessing no personal familiarity with the subject it is, I think, 
a serious blot on a work in other respects of the very highest 
value. On the other hand, there is a compensating advantage. 
The book will of necessity be read by every railwayman who 
desires to understand his own subject, and it will be profitable for 
him to see how the action of the railway companies appears to 
an outside student, whose intention to be fair is as unquestionable 
as his competence. 

In so large a book, recording such a vast number of separate 
facts, there are bound to be mistakes. Here are two statements 
that look as if they cannot both be right : On the opening of the 
first Trans-Continental route in 1869, so it is stated on p. 19, “a 
large volume of trade was at once deflected from the sea-route 
round Cape Horn. The value of goods shipped by water between 
New York and San Francisco, which in 1869 amounted to 
$70,000,000, fell in the next year to $18,600,000, and in 1872 
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to less than $10,000,000.” Then, on p. 28, “It was estimated that 
as late as 1878 not over one-fourth of the total tonnage moved 
into California went by rail.” Is it possible that the value of the 
one-fourth was so very much greater than the value of the three- 
fourths as to explain the enormous drop in the value of the ocean- 
borne traffic? 

Statements as to the amount of assistance given to the rail- 
ways of the United States from public sources are often made, 
but they are seldom conclusive. Professor Ripley says on p. 39, 
“Reliable evidence tends to show that the State and National 
Governments, up to 1870, had pledged themselves one way or 
another for a sum equivalent to one-fifth of the cost of construc- 
tion of the 47,000 miles of line then in the United States. And 
approximately another fifth, at the very least, must have been 
contributed from local and municipal sources.” It would be 
interesting to know what proportion the two-fifths of the capital 
as it existed in 1870 bears to the total railway capital of 1913; 
and, further, to know what has been the ultimate fate of the 
public investments. Certainly the Federal Government did well 
out of its advance to the Union and Central Pacific Railroads ; 
and more than one of the Southern States nets a handsome 
income nowadays as a railway shareholder. 

On p. 90 we read that “the London and North-Western, one 
of the leading railroads in Great Britain, reports recently an 
average freight load of only 68 tons.” Alas! the North-Western 
not only does not report, but does not even know its average 
train load. We only wish it did. 

On p. 105 Professor Ripley states in a very convenient form 
the general law applying both to cost and to rates: “The 
common rule is that the rate rises as the square root of the dis- 
tance, rather than in proportion to it. A hundred-mile haul 
represents a cost approximately only twice as great as one of 
twenty-five miles, instead of being four times as much. For 
thrice a given cost the haul may be increased nine times.” It 
probably should be added, so far as rate and not cost is in 
question, that the rule hardly applies to high-class traffic. It 
may not cost more than three times as much to move a ton of 
furniture 270 miles as to move it 30 miles; but it is very ques- 
tionable whether any railway company would be content with 
making a charge only three times as much on an article that 
could well bear a higher rate. 

Is it correct to write, as Professor Ripley does on p. 114, that 
“railway competition is of three entirely distinct sorts: com- 
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petition of routes, competition in facilities, and competition of 
markets”? Surely competition in facilities is a sub-head of 
competition of routes, having alongside it a second sub-head, 
competition of rates. Further, competition of markets is two- 
fold according to whether we regard the market as a place of 
import, or as a place of export. Is not the true formula some- 
thing like this? “Railroads compete, or may compete, directly 
with each other in rates and facilities for the carriage of traffic 
for which two or more routes are available. Further, they 
compete indirectly with each other, acting in this case, however, 
not so much on their own account as in the capacity of agents 
for, and supporters of their customers, farmers, merchants, or 
manufacturers: on the one hand, to bring in, from different 
producing districts over different routes, agricultural products and 
raw materials into the great central points, where these goods 
are either consumed or bulked or transformed for further despatch 
to points beyond ; or, on the other hand, to enable different con- 
centration points to distribute over different routes goods for use 
in the same consuming area.” It may be added that the same 
thing is true of passenger traffic. The Great Northern and the 
North-Western compete directly for passenger traffic between 
London and Edinburgh: and it matters nothing to the hotel- 
keepers at the two ends of the journey which route the passengers 
take. On the other hand, the Great Western service to Cornwall 
competes indirectly with the North-Western service to North 
Wales, and it matters very considerably to the hotel-keepers of 
the respective districts how far either company can make its 
competition effective. In other words, there is upon each 
company an economic compulsion to do what, in American 
railway phraseology, is termed sometimes “protecting its own 
territory,” and sometimes “keeping everyone in business.”’ 

Professor Ripley opens up a wide field for discussion in the 
following statement :— 


“Special rates which create new business should be care- 
fully distinguished from special rates which merely wrest busi- 
ness from other carriers or markets. Any expedient which will 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew before; which 
puts American wheat into Liverpool in competition with 
India and Argentina; which cheapens California fruit on the 
eastern markets ; which offers a wider choice of building stone 
for Chicago; which will establish new industries for the 
utilization of local raw materials, deserves the greatest 
encouragement. Our country has been  unprecedently 
developed in consequence of the energy and _progressive- 
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ness of railway managers. But thousands of other special 
rates have no such justification, even where they are public 
and open to all shippers alike. These are the expression 
of railway ambition to build up trade by invading territory 
naturally tributary to other railways or traders.” 


Is there really any such antithesis as Professor Ripley suggests ? 
Is it not a case of the old definition of orthodoxy and heterodoxy ? 
Can we doubt that the proprietors of quarries near Chicago con- 
sider Chicago territory naturally tributary to them? Can we 
suppose that they regard rates which “offer a wider choice of 
building stone” as “deserving the greatest encouragement” ? 
Surely no one can lay down a formula, which shall cover all the 
millions of cases in practical life, to decide when competition is 
fair or unfair. We may agree that, just as the farmer who, by 
better methods or harder work, makes two blades grow where 
one grew before, is a public benefactor, so the railway manager 
who, by more economical utilisation of his plant and organisa- 
tion can afford to, and consequently does, carry his traffic at 
lower rates, must on balance be rendering a public service. But 
the farmer operates on so small a scale that the injury which 
he causes to his neighbours is as negligible as the effect of a load 
of refuse dumped into New York Bay in eroding the coast of 
Treland. A great railway company operates on so vast a scale 
that its rate-adjustments may effect the economic development 
of half a continent. 

That this strong statement is none too strong will be admitted 
by anyone who studies Professor Ripley’s account of the develop- 
ment of what are known as the “inter-mountain ” rates, on which 
a case is now pending before the Supreme Court, whose decision, 
though it cannot be final in anything more than a judicial sense, 
will doubtless have very far-reaching consequences. Here is, 
roughly, in outline the situation as it has grown up since the 
Trans-Continental railways first came into competition for 
traffic from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast with the water route 
vid Cape Horn. First, New York, let us say, obtained an excep- 
tionally low through railway rate to San Francisco to compete 
with the water route. Then Buffalo and Pittsburg claimed that, 
unless they were given the benefit of this same rate, they would 
send their goods by rail to New York and thence by sea. The 
claim was conceded. The same demand was next made by 
Chicago and St. Louis, with the same result. Theoretically, no 
doubt, it might have paid these two cities to send their traffic 
1,000 miles to the east by rail and then by sea, rather than use 
the all-land route of 2,300 miles at the local rate. Anyway, the 
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claim was conceded. But this was not the end. The growing 
Missouri towns, Omaha and Kansas City, asserted, no doubt with 
entire truth, that they could do no trade with California if they 
had to pay the local rates, while the whole eastern United States 
had the benefit of a low through rate. And the railway com- 
panies serving them naturally insisted on their right to “protect 
their territory.” So oncé more the area from which the through 
rate applied was extended further to the west. And the result 
is that to-day the whole territory of the United States, stretching 
for more than 2,000 miles from Boston to Denver, has the right 
to the same through rate to San Francisco. And this, be it 
observed, by the extension to the nearest places of the benefit 
already granted to the most distant. 

But this is not the whole story. The through rate began as 
an inter-ocean rate, and “points in California and Nevada, east of 
San Francisco, were back from the ocean. Shippers, therefore, 
at one such point A were, and still are, called upon to pay for 
goods to another such point B the through rate from A to San 
Francisco, plus the local rate back again to B. In other words, a 
merchant in Boston can send a car-load of goods 3,500 miles 
through Denver and Reno to San Francisco for considerably less 
money than would be charged for a car-load of the same goods from 
Denver to Reno, say 1,000 miles. Stated baldly, this result looks 
like grotesquely gratuitous injustice. And yet each step of the 
process by which it has been brought about might well be justified 
at the time. And the commercial situation in the whole of the 
Far West has grown up under, and has adapted itself to it. 

The matter has been before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in various cases extending over many years. In the 
decision now before the Supreme Court for review, the Commis- 
sion has, after exhaustive discussion, put forward a solution 
which is at least ingenious. Broadly, it is this: Westward of a 
line drawn north and south through St. Paul and Omaha rates 
to intermediate points must not be higher than to the Pacific 
coast. From territory lying eastward of this line, but west of a 
line drawn north and south through Chicago, rates to the inter- 
mediate points may be higher by an amount not exceeding 7 per 
cent. From a third zone between Chicago and Buffalo the excess 
may be as much as 15 per cent. And finally, from the nearer 
neighbourhood of the Atlantic coast itself the excess may reach 
25 per cent. Probably the suggested way out of a situation that 
cannot be defended as permanently reasonable is, provided the 
process of rearrangement is sufficiently gradual, as good as could 
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be found. But it is more than possible that the whole thing 
will be upset by the Supreme Court. For it is claimed by the 
railway companies, and apparently with good reason, that the 
Commission has gone beyond its legal powers. Its power, they 
say, is to prescribe reasonable maximum rates, but not to prevent 
the railroad companies going below these rates, or to lay down 
a general framework of relation of rates inter se. 

Of the innumerable points which I had marked for citation 
and discussion I will give just one more. It has a twofold interest 
both in itself, and because it illustrates Professor Ripley’s instinc- 
tive attitude towards railway companies. One of the latest 
amendments to the Act to Regulate Commerce made by Congress 
in 1910 is to the following effect :— 


““Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with 
a water route reduce the rates on the carriage of any species 
of freight to or from competitive points, it shall not be per- 
mitted to increase such rates unless after hearing by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission it shall be found that such 
proposed increase rests upon changed conditions other than 
the elimination of water companies.” 


Now, in my judgment this is a quite proper provision, and, 
indeed, it so happens that the Report of the recent Vice-Regal 
Commission on Irish Railways contains a recommendation that 
the same restriction should be put upon our railways at home, 
for which I was specially responsible. But Professor Ripley 
makes this comment: “The following account by W. M. 
Acworth in the Railway Age Gazette of a conversation with the 
late Collis P. Huntingdon illustrates the possible abuse.” The 
story, which is too long to quote here, may be summarised thus : 
The Southern Pacific Railroad ran two fine steamers between 
San Francisco and Sacramento. A competitor started a service 
by an inferior steamer at half rates. ‘Thereupon the Southern 
Pacific laid up the big boats, and ran a cheap steamer at rates 
cut in half again, till they forced the outsider out of business, 
and bought up his steamer at their own price. Now this story, be 
it observed, does not illustrate the abuse. The action of the 
Southern Pacific Company was taken, not as a carrier by rail- 
road, but as a carrier by water, and would not, therefore, have 
been contrary to the section as printed above. Further, it is 
surely at least arguable that water competition, even in the hands 
of a railroad company, is on a different footing from competition 
by rail. The service, for instance, between Dublin and Holyhead 
is carried on by the North-Western Railway in competition with 
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a private undertaking, the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company. It seems a hard saying that, if the Dublin Company 
were to start a rate war, the North-Western would be morally, 
and ought to be legally, bound merely to act on the defensive, 
and reduce its rates pari passu; and would be doing something 
reprehensible if it carried the war into the enemy’s country. 

I have expressed disagreement with Professor Ripley on a 
good many points, so let me conclude by thanking him—and | 
am quite sure no economist who reads the book will disagree 
with me—for one of the most valuable books that has been 
written on the subject in any language. 

i W. M. AcwortH 


Essays in Taxation. By Epwin R. A. SeviacMAn, MeVickar 
Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University. 
Eighth edition. Completely revised and enlarged. (Mac- 
millan & Co. 1913. Pp. 707.) 


THE works of American Professors of Economics seem to be 
almost entirely free from what, justly or unjustly, are called the 
academic failings. Certainly this is true of Professor Seligman. 
No one could accuse him of a craven reluctance to express opinions, 
or of any sort of pedantry. It does not matter how complex and 
intricate are any set of circumstances he is investigating, and 
how difficult and problematical any calculation with respect to 
them must be; he never shrinks from summing up his reasoning 
in one of those brief, decisive judgments for which readers are 
always exceedingly grateful. He spares no pains to ascertain first 
all the available facts : he is conscientiousness itself in his careful 
and elaborate study of anything that might throw light on a 
problem ; but, when he has done all that he can do along these 
lines, he takes his chance of being wrong, and unhesitatingly 
states his general opinion. Nor does he allow himself to be 
hampered by an excessive obedience to the claims of orderly 
method. He passes rapidly from history to pure theory, and 
from pure theory to practical considerations, whenever it suits 
the purpose of the argument he has in hand; and, though this 
method may be only possible in a book of essays such as this is, it 
is difficult to see how otherwise it would have been possible to 
present in such a brief and well-proportioned way the main 
features of so many complicated matters. 

It would be too much to say that he makes them all inter- 
esting. The General Property Tax in the United States, its 
history and administrative defects, the taxation of Corporations, 
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and the multitudinous problems connected therewith, are jungles 
which not even Professor Seligman’s powers of compression and 
synthesis would make it worth while for English readers to 
traverse. They must simply rest in the assurance which the rest 
of the volume gives them, that, should they at any time be com- 
pelled to investigate such problems, they will find here a most 
helpful and trustworthy guide. The discussion of exclusively 
American questions occupied the greater part of the volume in the 
earlier editions. But Professor Seligman has now incorporated a 
great number of addresses and articles which deal for the most 
part with matters of general interest ; and as these additions have 
resulted “in a volume of almost double the size of the original,” 
they have altered fundamentally the scope of the book’s appeal. 
In its enlarged form it should obtain a greatly increased number 
of readers on this side of the Atlantic. 

Professor Seligman has brought up to date his survey of recent 
reforms with a particularly interesting chapter on the changes of 
1909-10 in Britain, Germany, and Australia. He shows that 
there are certain important tendencies common to them all. He 
lays stress upon four points: (1) the development in all these 
countries of income and inheritance taxes, with the adoption of 
the principles of progression and differentiation ; (2) the develop- 
ment of land values taxation ; (3) the importance of the part still 
played by indirect taxes; (4) the growing need of a satisfactory 
adjustment of the relations between central and local finance. He 
is especially emphatic on the third of these points. He not un- 
justly complains that most theories of taxation take little or no 
account of indirect taxes in their criteria of justice. Refined 
discussions of equity proceed as though such taxes did not exist. 
It seems to be assumed that indirect taxation is undesirable and 
unfair, and, further, a form of taxation destined rapidly to dwindle 
and disappear. Professor Seligman shows how erroneous is this 
latter notion. Indirect taxes are bearing as large a share as ever 
of the burden of revenue-raising. It has been the proposals for 
direct taxation in the recent Budgets that have created the most 
clatter : but the increases in indirect taxation have been just as 
substantial. And so, “to say, as did a well-known writer some 
years ago, that all indirect taxation is crooked taxation, is seriously 
to impeach the entire modern development.” This Professor 
Seligman is most unwilling to do. He is, above all things, a 
believer in modern development: and he accordingly demands 
some more satisfactory theory of equity to explain and justify the 
policy of indirect taxation. 
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His own attempt at supplying the deficiency is a very un- 
successful one. He starts by making the amazing assertion that 
hitherto, or until very recent times, no one had realised that 
there was a problem of the incidence of taxation. The fact that 
a tax may be shifted from the shoulders of him on whom it is 
placed he regards as an essentially modern notion. His own 
solution of the problem of- incidence seems to be what he terms 
“the absorption theory.” A tax after it has been once perma- 
nently established becomes “absorbed ” by reason of ‘“‘the doctrine 
of capitalisation.” In other words—words, we think, not of recent 
origin—an old tax is no tax. How far Professor Seligman 
imagines the indirect taxes of a modern community are actually 
thus absorbed is not quite clear. But, he seems to argue that, even 
when the taxes are not “absorbed,” they are, at any rate, 
“diffused.” Their incidence is difficult to trace. They may be a 
burden on somebody, but upon whom it is impossible precisely to 
ascertain. And he seems vaguely to hold that they are therefore 
very appropriate taxes with which to meet expenditure whose 
benefits it would be equally hard to apportion. Such taxes har- 
monise with the organic conception of society. For does not the 
fact that a man can shift a tax show the organic nature of the rela- 
tion between him and the community? And so, in the name of the 
new idea of the social organism, which is beginning to permeate 
modern thought, indirect taxes are approved. For this “newer 
theory of finance’’ Professor Seligman claims the title of “The 
Social Theory of Finance.” 

This is all very weak and slovenly. Weak and slovenly, 
indeed, Professor Seligman frequently is when he comes to 
matters requiring sustained, abstract thought. He is apt to shirk 
a difficult analysis and take refuge under cover of some vague 
and shapeless phrase. That it may be possible to ascertain, not 
the individuals, but the classes of society upon whom indirect 
taxes fall, that, in fact, such taxes burden the poorer classes to 
a greater extent than do direct taxes, that there are some argu- 
ments for, and some arguments against, so burdening the poor— 
in short, all the questions really relevant to the pros and cons of 
indirect taxation, Professor Seligman does not so much as allude 
to. He is far too preoccupied with his contemplation of this new 
discovery of the social point of view, from which altitude he 
beams upon indirect taxes a genial, and, for the most part, 
undiscriminating approval. 

For the rest, Professor Seligman’s views are probably suffi- 
ciently well-known to readers of the Economic JouRNAL. He 
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holds by the principle of “faculty,” though he defines it in his 
own way. Faculty has a “production side” as well as a “‘con- 
sumption side.” Equality of sacrifice, or any variation of the 
idea of sacrifice, covers only the consumption side. The idea of 
“privilege” must be taken into account for a well-balanced view 
of faculty. 

Not only how much a man has, but how he got it, how easily, 
with what assistance from the State, and with what prospect of 
an easy continuation of such income, must be ascertained before 
a man’s real ability to pay is known. From this central stand- 
point—a compromise between the exaggerations of the advocates 
of the old faculty theory, and of the single-taxers—Professor 
Seligman looks with sympathy upon the general tendencies of 
the time. 

But it is not the discussion of general principles that form 
the main, or the most valuable part of this work. It should be 
read rather for the masterly and reliable digests and summaries it 
gives of complicated fiscal systems, and the bold yet sagacious 
use which is made of the method of comparative study. 

H. D. HENDERSON. 


The Standard of Value. By Str Davip Barsour. (London : 
Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xvi+242. Price 6s. net.) 


StuDENTS of Blue Books dealing with monetary topics 
have long been aware that there has been no administrator in 
modern times with a firmer practical and theoretical grasp of 
the subject of Money than Sir David Barbour. Now, for the 
second time, he has turned author and has produced a volume 
fully worthy of his distinguished reputation. 

The object of the book is twofold. The first part is a state- 
ment of that view of monetary theory on which Sir David has 
based his practical policies. ‘The second is an apologia for these 
practical policies, in particular his apparent treachery to Bi- 
metallism and the circumstances connected with the closing of 
the Mints in India. The theoretical preliminaries are very admir- 
ably treated, and are, in the opinion of the present reviewer, 
much superior to the work in these fields of all but a very few 
academic economists; and Chapter X., on “Alterations in the 
Relative Value of Different Monetary Standards,” contains a not 


unimportant contribution to pure theory (about the practical 
application of which something is said below). But perhaps the 
historical and personal parts, constituting, as perhaps they do, the 
most important commentary in existence on the Bimetallic con- 
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troversy, are of the greater interest, and I will devote my review 
mainly to these. 

For a very long period Bimetallism was almost perfectly 
effective :—“‘Taking the two markets of Hamburg and London, 
the highest market ratio from 1801 to 1870 was 15’8 to one, and 
the lowest was 15°48 to one, though during that period the relative 
production of gold and silver varied from 24 to 76, to 78 to 22.” 
In 1872 Cairnes wrote that he believed a serious divergence in 
the relative value of gold and silver to be “practically out of the 
question.” Sir David Barbour holds that the statesmen who 
initiated the monetary charges of the ‘seventies, whether they 
acted wisely or not, certainly did not realise in the least what the 
consequences of their action would be. ‘The world drifted into 
Bimetallism and drifted out of Bimetallism without foreseeing 
the probable consequences of either change.” 

The actual consequences of the partial demonetisation of silver 
led, as we all know, to an historic controversy. With his appoint- 
ment to the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver in 1886, 
Sir David Barbour began to take a prominent part in it. He 
belonged to the Minority party (five out of twelve) in the Com- 
mission, who “foresaw serious risks in the future if the simple 
gold standard was adhered to.” Events have sided with the 
majority, but Sir David shows conclusively that the reasons on 
which their recommendations were based are open to serious 
criticism. Their whole attempt to distinguish between that part 
of the fall in general prices which was due to the “ Appreciation 
of Gold” and that part which was due to other causes was founded 
on confusion ; and the following passage from their report is not 
one which can fill the later critic with confidence in the grasp 
of monetary theory by these Commissioners :—-“‘ We believe the 
fall (in general prices) to be mainly due, at all events, to circum- 
stances independent of changes in the production of, and demand 
for, the precious metals, or the altered relation of silver to gold.” 

Sir David then turns to the causes which led up to the closing 
of the Indian Mints. His explanation of the fall of the silver 
exchanges, based on the theoretical discussion referred to above, 
is, I think, in the emphases he makes, somewhat new, and at 
the same time very convincing. The fall in the gold price of silver 
was not mainly due, he affirms, either to the fall in the demand 
for silver due to its partial demonetisation or to any increased 
output of silver from the mines. It was to be explained by the 
fall of the general level of prices as measured in gold. If the 
exchange between gold and silver is to remain steady, while 
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general gold prices are falling in gold countries, then the general 
level of silver prices in silver countries must also fall, in order 
to preserve the balance of trade between the two and to prevent 
the silver countries from being flooded with goods from the gold 
countries for which they are unable to render other goods in 
exchange. This fall in silver prices, if it took place, would release 
silver from circulation. Quite apart, therefore, from new sources 
of supply of silver and the falling off of old sources of demand, 
this tendency to release silver from circulation must result in a 
substantial fall in the gold price of silver, unless—which is im- 
probable in the absence of the bimetallic tie—the demands for 
silver elsewhere or for other purposes respond with great elasticity 
to a rise in the relative cost of gold and are not much dependent 
on the relative cost of other commodities. As a matter of fact, 
silver prices fell but slightly between 1873 and 1887, so that the 
prolonged fall of gold prices during this period had to be mainly 
compensated by a fall in the gold price of silver (7.e., by a fall 
in the silver exchanges); otherwise equilibrium of trade could 
not have been maintained between gold-using and silver-using 
countries. As soon as the bimetallic link was broken and a large 
group of gold-using countries had been formed, the gold price 
of silver became chiefly dependent, so long as there was still an 
important group of silver countries, on the ratio of the general 
level of gold prices of articles of international trade in gold coun- 
tries to the corresponding level of silver prices in silver countries. 
In the particular circumstances of the ‘seventies and ’eighties the 
governing cause of the fall in the gold price of silver lay in 
the fall in the value of the denominator of the above fraction. As 
Sir David Barbour puts it, the fall in exchange, arising out of the 
tendency of trade prices to equilibrium, was the cause of the fall 
in the gold price of silver, rather than the other way round. This 
being the case, “any attempt to restore the old par of exchange 
between the two metals by purchasing limited quantities of silver 
was bound to prove too great a burden for any nation that under- 
took it,” for it would have meant “the purchase of enough silver 
to cause a fall in silver prices in India and elsewhere of quite 
30 per cent.” “So far as the interests of Bimetallism were con- 
cerned, the purchase of silver by the United States was probably 
mischievous, as it relieved the strain on gold.” 

Sir David’s account of the part he himself played in the 
closing of the Indian Mints is most interesting. His action in 
recommending it was a courageous one, involving a complete 
break of ideas from those of bimetallic friends of many years’ 
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standing. The governing consideration in his mind seems to have 
been that a permanent difference of monetary standard between 
India and the chief countries with which she traded was intoler- 
able ; and there could be no permanent remedy “except either the 
general adoption of the system of double legal tender or the exten- 
sion of the single gold standard.” As soon as proposals for the 
first alternative seemed. to be definitely defeated, Sir David 
Barbour did not delay or hesitate in falling back on the second. 

To those of us who were in our nurseries when these things 
happened, it is an interesting speculation whether, living then, 
the Bimetallic or the Monometallic camp would have contained 
us. ‘I'o a cool backward glance, Sir David Barbour’s course seems 
to have had very much to recommend it. The choice of one 
metallic standard rather than another for any individual country 
is rightly guided by historical circumstance ; it is not a matter on 
which theory as to what would make the best universal standard 
should count for much. In the ’eighties bimetallism must have 
seemed worth fighting for. But the course of events—American 
politics, South African gold and so forth—defeated it. ‘he wise 
bimetallist should have hastened to acknowledge defeat. The 
statesmanlike opportunism of Sir David Barbour appears to such 
a backward glance in a stronger light than the dogmatisms of, for 
example, Sir Robert Giffen about the impracticability of a gold 
standard or the immeasurable evils of a managed currency. 

This book is of a very rare type—wonderfully full of practical 
wisdom, yet showing at the same time the intellectual sharpness 
and precision of a first-rate academic mind. Happy the country 
which can discover in its administrators so fine a combination 
of gifts. 

J. M. Keynes. 


Gold, Prices, and Wages. By J. A. Hopson. (London: 
Methuen. 1913. Pp. xi+181. 3s. 6d. net.) 


ONE comes to a new book by Mr. Hobson with mixed feelings, 
in hope of stimulating ideas and of some fruitful criticisms of 
orthodoxy from an independent and individual standpoint, but 
expectant also of much sophistry, misunderstanding, and perverse 
thought. In some of his books the first elements greatly pre- 
dominate. In his latest work now before us, the latter prevail 
almost throughout. The book is a very bad one, made much 
worse than a really stupid book could be, by exactly those charac- 
teristics of cleverness and intermittent reasonableness which have 
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borne good fruit in the past. I will endeavour to elucidate his 
main contentions. 

Mr. Hobson begins by distinguishing the different sources of 
the supply of money—new gold from the mines, additional credit 
from the bankers, and money “derived from prior acts of sale.” 
If all money were derived from prior acts of sale, the aggregate 
receipts would rise and fall with these acts of sale, and therefore 
prices must remain stable. ‘This would be the case with a 
stationary community or with one “growing in such a way that 
it did not shift the proportion of its demand for different classes 
of goods.” If that is to say no new gold were to be mined and 
no new credit created by bankers, but we were all to produce, 
buy, and consume double (say) of what we do now, then prices, 
according to Mr. Hobson, would remain stable. ‘The only way 
in which prices could change in a community where money was 
entirely derived from previous receipts would be . . . if a larger 
proportion of money were directed to buying goods whose pro- 
duction conformed to the so-called law of diminishing returns,” 
and conversely. What is one to say to such an argument? It 
sounds like a parody of economic reasoning; the words have, in 
a way, the right sort of jingle to the ear, but the mind is left at 
a loss. 

Mr. Hobson seems to be content with this conclusion for its 
own sake, and does not make much use of it. He passes on to 
prove that the gold produced during the last fifteen years cannot 
have had any appreciable influence in raising prices. Since the 
net income of the British nation is about £2,000,000,000, we may 
estimate the gross turnover at £10,000,000,000. The gross turn- 
over of this country cannot be more than one-tenth of that of the 
world. “This would give £100,000,000,000 as the quantity of 
money operative for a year. ‘T'o this sum there has been added 
(annually) from an extraneous source the gross income of the 
gold mines, an amount of £67,000,000. The gross income from 
gold-mining will have precisely the same amount of influence on 
general prices as the same gross income got from the textile or 
metal industries. ‘The effect would be an increase of the aggre- 
gate quantity of money to the extent of yygio0. The influence 
upon prices would thus be considerably less than 4,'s5 or ;'5 per 
cent. The actual influence of this addition to money in raising 
prices would, of course, be much less, if allowance were made for 
the increase of goods which has been going on.” It seems almost 
incredible that Mr. Hobson should have convinced himself by 
such an argument. It appears to be based on the assumption 
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that no new coin can be used more than once; but it depends, 
I think, in Mr. Hobson’s mind on an earlier and rather obscure 
argument that new money only influences prices the first time 
it changes hands. 

Mr. Hobson turns next to the confutation of the theory “that 
an increased supply of gold somehow will necessarily expand the 
volume of credit which is said to be based upon it, and therefore 
enhances proportionately the entire volume of purchasing power.” 
If the theory were true, we should find, now that prices have 
risen, Mr. Hobson says, a lower average rate of discount than 
formerly, and a larger accumulation of gold in the reserves of 
banks. Of course, the average rate of discount has risen and not 
fallen, but Mr. Hobson must know very well that the adherents 
of the theory he is disputing maintain, not that the average rate 
of discount must fall, but that new gold in bank reserves has the 
temporary effect of making the rate lower than it would otherwise 
have been—‘for he quotes the relevant passage from Dr. Marshall’s 
evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission some pages 
further on, and points out himself that the rise in the average rate 
of discount is mainly due to the greatly increased demands for 
capital in new countries. Mr. Hobson goes on to deny the second 
indication, namely, the accumulation of gold in the reserves of 
banks, basing his conclusion on the amount of gold in the issue 
department of the Bank of England (not even on the Bank’s 
reserve, and in spite of his own statement—p. 80—that there 
have been considerable new accumulations of gold in the reserves 
of English Joint Stock Banks), and slips on two pages later 
(p. 43) to apply this conclusion to “other European countries,” 
although, since he himself gives a table setting forth the contrary 
on p. 46, he must well know that this is not the case. 

But having thus disposed of the orthodox contention and 
greatly belittled the part played by gold in the raising of prices 
and the manufacture of credit, Mr. Hobson seems to come back 
to a position very little removed from that which he has 
demolished and hardly consistent with the weapons he has lately 
used. ‘Gold is not,” he now maintains, “the chief efficient cause 
or stimulus of the enlarged credit, but it is, or may be, an essential 
or at least a facilitating condition of its production.” “Had 
there been,” he admits on p. 61, “a constriction of the gold supply 
and bank reserves been low, the price of money would have been 
higher than it has been, the aggregate amount of borrowing less, 
the subsequent demand for goods reduced, and the rise of prices 
correspondingly less.” If Mr. Hobson merely wishes to deny 
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that the new gold has been “an efficient cause ” of higher prices, 
while admitting that it has been a necessary condition of them, 
his earlier arguments have proved too much. 

Whether the new gold has been a necessary or only a favouring 
condition to the manufacture of new credit, Mr. Hobson sees the 
main explanation of the increased credit elsewhere, namely, in 
the greatly increased volume, chiefly arising out of the borrow- 
ings of Governments, municipalities, and railways in new countries, 
of “‘stocks and shares and other certificates of value.” ‘All such 
modern saving can furnish material for the creation of more 
credit.” The argument he bases on this is founded on two very 
old confusions, which always have been and probably always will 
be made by certain types of mind having, as it were, a natural 
affinity to this way of thinking. ‘The first is between the volume 
of credit (measured in terms of goods) and the value of credit 
(measured in terms of money). If credit, Mr. Hobson argues, 
is based on actual goods, and every piece of wealth carries with it 
“a credit-note representing its present value,” how can it ever 
become redundant? ‘“‘Kach specific piece of wealth would have 
a corresponding token of general wealth attached to it. That 
token could be used for general purposes of purchase, its recipient 
holding a claim upon the general wealth into which the specific 
piece of wealth will be convertible. The volume of credit would 
evidently expand or contract with the expansion or contraction 
of the value of the goods which command it, and the notion of 
an excess or deficiency of ‘ money’ would be meaningless.” ‘This 
is newly transmuted. But can we not hear in the distance the 
voice of Mirabeau urging on the National Assembly the issue of 
assignats?—“‘ Paper money, we are told, will become super- 
abundant. Of what paper do you speak? If of a paper without 
a solid basis, undoubtedly ; if of one based'on the firm foundation 
of landed property, never. Reabsorbed progressively in the pur- 
chase of the national domains, this paper money can never become 
redundant, any more than the humidity of the atmosphere can 
becomé excessive, which descends in rills, finds the river, and is 
at length lost in the mighty ocean.” 

The second confusion, of which I spoke above, is between the 
two senses of the word “credit,” the sense in which it stands for 
the method by which the control of liquid wealth is temporarily 
transferred from those who have less need of it to those 
who have more, and the sense in which it stands for methods 
of making payments and effecting exchanges without the use 
of actual coin. There is, of course, no necessary connection 
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whatever between these two. If a bank receives money from 
depositors and then lends it out again to borrowers against suit- 
able security, the use of coin as a medium of exchange is in no 
wise diminished and prices, directly at any rate, in no degree 
affected. Only when a bank passes to its other function and 
creates notes, bills, or cheques as a means of effecting exchanges, 
does the influence on prices come in. Mr. Hobson has muddled 
up the two senses to the extremest point conceivable, and ascribes 
to causes which have facilitated the development of the first 
function results which could only arise out of the development 
of the second. No doubt the creation of suitable security, due to 
the opening up of new countries, has greatly developed the 
mechanism of credit in the first sense. But I doubt whether the 
development in these new countries of credit in the second sense, 
though considerable, has kept pace with the growth of business 
and the demand for media of exchange in these same new 
countries. If, therefore, gold had been mined at the same rate 
as in recent years, and new countries had not been developed as 
they have been, prices would, I expect, have been appreciably 
higher than they actually are. The development of South 
America, for example, since credit in the second sense is less 
perfectly developed there than in Europe, has retarded the rise of 
prices, not, as Mr. Hobson argues, hastened it, by affording a 
fresh source of demand for large quantities of gold. I am in- 
clined to think, therefore, that his main practical conclusion is 
exactly opposite to the truth. 

There are numerous other points of detail which might be 
worth dealing with if this review were not already so long. I will 
catalogue some of them :—The confusion of borrowers, who are 
mainly the entrepreneur class and the holders of ordinary shares, 
with the poorer part of the community (p. 116); the view that 
“the increasing proportion of the energy of modern nations that is 
applied to the distributive, as distinguished from the productive, 
trades ” tends to raise prices (based on the eternal fallacy that only 
the latter are truly productive); the opinion that a rapid intro- 
duction of improved industrial methods is socially wasteful because 
it involves the scrapping of the older plant; and the theory that 
the rate of interest and the level of prices are but two faces of 
the same phenomenon, since one is the hire-price and the other 
the purchase-price of money. This last point deserves a little 
more attention. “It would be impossible to conceive,” Mr. 
Hobson writes, “the general price for houses to be rising over a 
period of years while the rents of these houses were falling.” This 
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is so, apparently, because “if motor-cars become cheaper to buy, 
we know they will become cheaper to hire.” Since the rate of 
interest has risen while the purchasing power of money has fallen, 
we have a paradox to explain. Mr. Hobson is led to the view 
that “money has not really a sale-price at all.” For the extra- 
ordinary theory he builds on this, the reader must be referred to 
his last chapter. 

Belonging to no one race or age more than another, there 
lives an intellectually solitary race of beings who by some natural 
prompting of the soul think about monetary theory in certain 
specific, definite ways, superstitious or delusive, mystically, not 
materially, true, if true at all. All of these will find their natural 
instincts expressed here in forms more plausible-topical than they 
can usually shape themselves. Mr. Hobson has given us the 
Mythology of Money ,—intellectualised, brought up to journalistic 
date, most subtly interlarded (and this is how it differs from the 
rest) with temporary concessions to reason. 

J. M. KEYNES 


Luxus und Capitalismus and Krieg und Capitalismus. By 
WERNER SomBarT. (Leipzig : Duncker and Humblot. 1913. 
Pp. 220 and pp. 232. Each volume 6 marks.) 


SomBart’s studies for a new edition of his Modern Capitalism 
have led him far. So much material has accumulated, not all 
strictly economic, that he is publishing it in monographs. The 
first was his Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben. These volumes 
are of the same class and workmanship. There is the same immense 
reading and the same cocksureness in all provinces of knowledge ; 
the unpruned, slangy style that infects a reviewer; the real, yet 
slightly over-advertised, originality, and the tendency to drive a 
good notion further than it will go. 

The titles roughly indicate the theses, and the sub-title to the 
first volume—Liebe, Luxus und Capitalismus—indicates the part 
of it that is not strictly economic. A central thesis is common to 
both volumes, namely, that the fashionable connection of 
capitalism with production for a geographically wide market is 
not of primary importance in the “early capitalistic” age. The 


medieval weapon industry had a wide market, but its industrial 
organisation was “ Handwerksminnig” (Krieg, p. 92); so was 
that of the Yorkshire clothiers of the eighteenth century, whose 
goods went far and wide (Luxus, p. 208); while many of the 
luxurious industries worked mainly for the local court or metro- 
polis, yet were early organised on capitalist lines (Luxus, p. 138). 
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At the opening of Luxus Sombart describes the mixed “ feudal- 
bourgeois” character of West European society in early modern 
times, a society in which new bourgeois wealth was used to outbid 
the display and the expensive personal following of the true feudal 
establishment. Then he shows how the great towns were 
primarily consuming, not producing, centres before the nineteenth 
century. Cobbett would have relished his assault on their “tax- 
eating” and rent-eating populations. He next plunges into “the 
secularisation of love” and its connection with the growth of 
personal luxury—first at the Court of Avignon, and so down to 
Versailles and Hanoverian London. Luxury begets capitalism, 
and all—or almost all—luxury Sombart would trace back, on one 
line or another, to lust. This section is a monument of somewhat 
unsavoury learning. His style—never chaste—here slides down 
to the level of his theme, and his argument is not always con- 
vincing. He has to prove, for instance, that the capitalism of 
the sugar industry is rooted in woman’s love of sweets. Perhaps 
it is true that the most self-indulgent and “secularised”” women 
eat most chocolate ; but in discussing the demand for sugar is it 
fair to leave out rum? 

As he shakes off his erotic obsession the argument gathers 
weight. The industrial revolution of eighteenth-century 
England is connected not so much with a growing population as 
with a more varied and luxurious consumption, and with the 
growth of a “parasitical”” population in London. Sombart shows 
how many of the most favoured and most capitalistic industries 
of the age of mercantilism were industries de luxe. Silk is an 
obvious case in point; so is porcelain; so in a great measure is 
glass. Many similar industries are adduced. He suggests that the 
more “luxurious” were also the more capitalistic branches of the 
English wool industry. This suggestion he regards as his own— 
“die Frage ist, soviel ich sehe, noch nicht bestellt anders” (p. 
190). But his references to the literature are wretchedly inade- 
quate. If he had looked a little outside the text-books and the 
report of 1806, he would have had no difficulty in proving that 
the most capitalistic branch of the industry in the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries—that of Norwich—was also the most 
“luxurious.” He would also have found that it depended both 
on the demand de luxe and on a very wide foreign market ; since, 
fortunately, economic history will not adapt itself either to 
dogmatic generalisation or to dogmatic counter-generalisation. 
Sombart, as usual, has laid his hand on a true cause whose import- 
ance has often been underrated. It would be easy to fortify his 
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argument, for instance, from the lives of Wedgwood and Boulton. 
The Soho works made buckles and fancy clocks and all sorts of 
Brummagem luxuries on a large scale long before they made steam . 
engines. But Sombart is never content with judging a suspected 
and neglected cause as a member of a gang; he will always treat 
it, at any rate provisionally, as the sole criminal. After all, that 
is an effective method of propaganda, and he has plenty of 
scientific enemies who will arrest the other causes and denounce 
him as a wrong-headed judge. 

In the Krieg, as in the Luxus, he over-emphasises the novelty 
of his conclusions and the range of his research, though some of 
the conclusions are very fresh and very striking, and the research 
is generally quite wide enough. “The following information 
comes from the most varied sources,” he tells us (p. 47) at the 
opening of an important section on the English Navy, in which 
he cites just four authorities, two of them very well-known naval 
histories and a third Anderson—no great variety after all. The 
authorities are excellent, and there was no need for more-—nor 
yet for the boasting. 

The argument runs in this way : medieval war consumed free 
capital and hindered capitalism; yet even medieval war 
strengthened the high finance—Jewish, Italian, &c.—while the 
wars of early modern times, and the taxation and borrowing that 
went with them, did so still more. National debts were incurred 
for warlike ends, and so “war made the Bourse ’’—war and the 
Jews, Sombart adds, recalling his earlier work. Also war made 
the “Teilmensch,” the man-machine, the drilled unit directed by 
a captain of war, long before just such machines were wanted by 
captains of industry. In this unholy task, it is argued, war was 
materially helped by Puritanism, which turned the wayward 
“natural man” of the Renaissance into the ‘‘ Pflichtenmensch,” 
the Ironside, the ancestor alike of the Nonconformist mill-owner 
and the efficient ‘“‘mill-hand.” ‘Puritanische, militérische und 
kapitalistische Tugenden sind . . . gréssten teils dieselben”’ 
(p. 29). “ Zucht ist das Leitmotiv.” 

The most brilliant section of the book is the study of the 
growth of uniformity—including uniform—in the armies and 
navies of the seventeenth century and its economic consequences. 
First, men arm themselves; then the State supplies weapons 
and clothes, standard weapons and standard clothes. You have 
the first great ‘“ Massenbedarf.” Already in 1603 the English 
Government is contracting with merchant tailors for 5,000 
uniforms. So in the navy with standardised cannon. And these 
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things are wanted quickly, even ships. You must have organised 
speed and large-scale operations. The building of one of the 
great royal ships of the seventeenth century was a gigantic enter- 
prise, absorbing more of the national dividend of the time into 
this unit of military “plant” than is absorbed in our own day by 
any single act of production, military or civil. The shipyard of 
the naval foundry is the first “factory.” 

It is a pity that Adam Smith did not go a few miles from 
Kirkaldy to the Carron works, to see them turning and boring 
their cannonades, instead of to his silly pin factory—which was 
only a factory in the old sense of the word. And for our economic 
historians, says Sombart with more than a little truth, “there 
seems to be nothing but a textile industry where they are trying 
to uncover the origins of modern capitalism.” 

Quite apart from its uniformity, the mere origins of the 
military demand favoured capitalistic methods of supply, and had 
indirect consequences of significance in the history of capitalism. 
Round about 1500 no article had such an important international 
market as copper, because it was wanted for gunmetal. The 
Fuggers and their allies tried to corner the Venetian copper 
market in 1498; and all the mid-German capitalists of the 
sixteenth century were mixed up in copper dealing and copper 
mining, among them the Héchstetten, who were so closely con- 
nected with the mining enterprises of the Tudors. Dr. Scott's 
researches have prepared us for this; he has shown how closely 
the rise of that typically capitalistic organisation, the Joint Stock 
Company, was connected with the military and political needs of 
the crown. It should be noted, however, by Sombart that the 
Mines Royal did not flourish greatly on the military demand, and 
fell back on the making of copper pots and pans. 

Where and when the iron took the place of the bronze cannon 
there was no slackening in the influence of the military demand. 
The early days of iron-capitalism are everywhere closely con- 
nected with gun-making. For instance, the first Scotch conces- 
sion for a blast furnace and foundry (1686) has in view primarily 
the “casting of balls, cannons, and other such useful instruments.” 
And Sombart reminds us that coal was used successfully in 
foundries long before it was applied to smelting, quoting Beck's 
Geschichte des Eisens in support of the view that gun-casting 
was the great stimulant of improved technique in the foundry. 

It is easy to show how standing armies affected the growth of 
capital cities, especially in Germany. England does not greatly 
help the argument here. Nor would it, I think, be possible to 
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argue, in the case of England, as Sombart argues for Germany, 
that the commissariat demand stimulated the landwirtschaftiche 
Grossbetrieb. He connects with it the rise of the Rittergut. 
Perhaps a study of our commissariat during, say, the Seven Years’ 
and the Napoleonic Wars, might yield something to the purpose. 
For Germany the argument is strengthened by the supplementary 
contention that the export corn trade, in which it is well known 
that the N. German Rittergutsbesitzer were so long interested, 
was itself a military product, at least in part. The Dutch Baltic 
corn merchants were largely concerned in army contracts, and 
when Louis XIV. prepared to attack Holland in 1672 he bought 
his corn at Amsterdam (p.141). 

England and the continent supply abundant evidence of the 
accumulation of capital in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries by army contractors, mostly Jews. Among 
them one may quote A. F. Carvajal, “the great Jew ” contractor 
for the Parliamentary forces, and Sam Oppenheimer, “ Kaiser- 
licher Kriegsoberfaktor und Jude,” the business manager of the 
campaigns of Prince Kugene. 

In many countries the very foundation of a more or less 
capitalistic cloth industry was due to the demand for army cloth. 
Sombart elaborates this well-known fact perhaps rather more than 
is necessary, but, of course, it is important to his argument. In 
the most important case of all, that of England, he allows, how- 
ever, that the military influence was inconsiderable, although he 
is able to establish the existence of a considerable export trade in 
army cloths during the eighteenth century; but here, as in the 
Luxus, his treatment suffers from imperfect knowledge. Perhaps 
German scholars will be able to say the same of his treatment of 
German history, as they have done so successfully in connection 
with the medieval part of his Moderne Capitalismus. But, as 
is always the case with Sombart, when all criticisms have been 
made and all reservations entered, there remains a great body of 
curious fact and exciting argument that has merits beyond those 


of many more impeccable treatises. 
J. H. CLAPHAM 


The English Factories in India: a Calendar of Documents. By 
WILLIAM Foster. 1634-1636; 1637-1641; 1642-1645. 
3 vols. (Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1911, 1912, 
1913.) 


THESE three volumes, the third of which has just appeared, 
continue the valuable series of documents illustrating the history 
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of the English factories in India from their origin, and bring the 
material down to the year 1645. An apology is due to Mr. Foster, 
who has been responsible so far for the whole issue, for the 
belated notice of the two volumes published in 1911 and 1912, but 
the recent publication of another instalment offers an opportunity 
to “review” the three volumes together. Not that “reviewing ” 
in the ordinary sense of the term is really possible. Original 
material of this kind cannot be discussed adequately within the 
limits available in these columns ; and, indeed, Mr. Foster, by his 
explanatory Introductions to each instalment which summarise 
the contents so carefully calendared, and which draw the atten- 
tion of the student to the noticeable features in the documents 
themselves, has to a large extent forestalled the reviewer and done 
his work for him. It is, indeed, most satisfactory that the editing 
continues to be in Mr. Foster’s hands, and we hope it long will 
be so, for the accuracy, precision and completeness which the 
previous volumes showed are not less patent in this last instal- 
ment. The editor very properly acknowledges his obligations to 
Mr. Bull for the Indexes ; as every student is aware, an adequate 
index to collections of original documents is not only indispens- 
able, but may be no less valuable than an editor’s Introduction. 
Mr. Bull’s industry and accuracy are just what is required to get 
the full benefit from Mr. Foster’s lucid and careful prefaces. 
These three volumes contain about 662 separate items; with 
two or three trifling exceptions they are drawn from the India 
Office archives. Neither the Public Record Office nor the Indian 
Record Offices contribute to the collection. It is worth noting in 
particular that these contents “break ground which has been 
practically untouched by previous workers,” as the editor notes ; 
for with the termination at 1634 of Mr. Sainsbury’s Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial, East Indian and Persian, Mr. Foster is 
publishing original documents, hitherto only available in their 
MS. form in the India Office archives. At the same time, it is 
due to the editor to point out that as everyone who has used his 
Founding of Fort St. George (published in 1902) is aware, some 
of this new material had already been worked up in his own re- 
searches. Mr. Foster has, in fact, robbed himself of the title of 
being an original pioneer, and only left himself the opportunity 
of printing and setting the Madras material in a wider context 
by showing its relation to the affairs of the Company as a whole. 
No one would pretend that these volumes provide “interesting 
reading ” ; a cursory study would probably provoke from a general 
reader the criticism of Sir Walter Scott’s farmer friend whom he 
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found turning over Johnson’s Dictionary, and who replied to an 
obvious question that “the stories were unco various and unco 
short.” These documents are for students who wil) go to them 
for different purposes—the history, development, and difficulties 
of joint-stock enterprise, the details of commerce and trade be- 
tween West and Kast, the rivalry of different European nations 
in the Far East, the political and commercial motives and objects 
of policy, the characteristics of English, French, Portuguese and 
Dutch in organising foreign trade and trade-settlements, the light 
thrown on Indian history available from non-Indian sources (to 
enumerate but a few of the broad questions to which answers are 
required)-—but for all of these and many more there is plenty in 
these seven hundred calendared items to justify and reward 
patient investigation. And however “dull” the documents at 
first sight appear, the human interest flashes on the investigator 
in the most unexpected manner. Human nature may be 
avowedly expelled from bills of lading or commercial reports, but 
it creeps back and will out, and not infrequently in a very vivid 
way. Numerous examples from these three volumes could be 
given. Let one suffice: it is taken from a report by Andrew 
Trumball on the managers at Madraspatam (Sept. 18, 1644). 
“Mr. Thomas Winter, another of your factors on the coast, 
is by estimacion worth 80,000 ryales. . . . He hath marryed his 
gentlewoman to a souldier; by whom hee had two children, one 
of which came into England in the Mary. And Mr. Day and hee 
are very well versed in gameing, and noe day comes amiss to 
them for that exercise. Mr. Henry Greenhill, another of your 
factors on the coast . . . keepeth a gentlewoman. . . . At the 
christening of his second childe there was shote off 300 brass 
bases, with three vollyes of small shote of all the souldiers in the 
castle and 13 gunns from the fort; but the powder was paid for 
by him... . These foure gentlemen are all sworne brothers ; and 
when they perceive they may benefitt themselves in any project, 
they passe an oath one to another to prosecute their intendments 
and not dissent one from another until their ends be obteyned.” 
The political framework of these trying years in the Com- 
pany’s affairs is adequately, if briefly, sketched in the editor’s 
introductions, where also the slow extension under numerous 
difficulties of the Company’s operations can be pieced together. 
A study of the documents in detail leaves at first the impression 
that the obstacles of internal competition at home, such as the 
formation of ‘‘Courtier’s Association,” which threatened to be a 
dangerous rival; the vacillating and half-hearted policy of the 
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Crown and its government (culminating in the Civil War, the 
first years of which are covered in the last volume); the rela- 
tions with the various Indian rulers; and, above all, the formid- 
able opposition of the Dutch, must in the long run prove fatal to 
the success of the East India Company. It is eminently charac- 
teristic of our nation and the methods and temper of our country- 
men that their letters and reports are saturated with pessimistic 
criticism, discontent, grumbling, and dissatisfaction, and that the 
evidence of progress has to be sought for between the lines of the 
recorded pessimism. But if an impartial audit of the position be 
taken it is clear not merely that the Company was holding its 
own, but (as the foundation of Fort St. George shows) was 
developing on sound lines in many directions. There were, of 
course, copious mistakes; experience was being bought, and 
sometimes dearly ; ships were lost, agents proved unsatisfactory, 
openings for trade were tried and found impossible or too expen- 
sive. Yet after the most liberal discount for what had to be 
“written off” has been made, the Company was still there and it 
was moving. ‘The dogged tenacity with which the ground won 
was maintained, and the restless and fertile resourcefulness with 
which new developments were planned and tried, lie at the back 
of these three volumes of details, frequently wearisome and 
monotonous, and suggest obvious reflections and inferences. 
Whatever the English Government felt, Englishmen meant to 
retain their foothold in the East, and they could only do so, as 
the men on the spot discovered, by expanding the sphere of their 
trade, influence, and power. Discontent, the outcome of a 
determination not to stand still, is a good basis for ultimate com- 
mercial success. 

These volumes bring us to the critical years of the Civil War : 
and they close an epoch. ‘T'here are indications that the French 
have discovered the East; but as yet they are not seriously in 
the minds of our traders. The day of Portugal and the Portu- 
guese is really over. The enemy and rival are Holland and the 
Dutch. As Mr. Foster succinctly puts it : “Not only in the Far 
East but in Arabia, Persia, and India itself they (the Hollanders) 
easily outdistanced their English rivals, alike in the number of 
their ships, and the extent of their resources.” Indeed, a political 
prophet, ignorant of what was to come in Europe, and acquainted 
only with the material calendared here as far as 1645, would have 
been justified in predicting at this stage that the future lay with 
Holland. Mr. Foster’s next three or four volumes will probably 
begin to reveal that Rocroy and Naseby cannot be ignored even 
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by students absorbed only in the isolated story and complicated 
details of the English factories in India. 

One small suggestion may, finally, be pressed upon the editor. 
Could he not number his volumes? We have already seven or 
eight in this valuable series, and hope he will give us many more. 
But reference is very difficult and cumbrous at present, because 
the sole method of differentiation in titles lies in the years covered 
by each instalment, e.g., “The English Factories in India, 1642- 
1645.” If a numerical sign could be added to the title the boon, 
@ very easy one to grant, would much facilitate reference and use. 
The next volume in that case would be “ VIII., 1645-——.”” The 
advantage is obvious; the additional trouble would be practically 


nil. 
C. GRANT ROBERTSON 


The French Revolution of 1848 in its Economic Aspect. Vol. I. : 
Louis Buanc’s Organisation du travail. Vol. I].: Eine 
THomas’s Histoire des ateliers nationaux. With an intro- 
duction critical and historical by J. A. R. Marriorr. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. 284 and 395.) 


“Tuts edition has been prepared primarily for the students in 
the Honour School of Modern History in Oxford.” It would, 
perhaps, be asking too much of the trained economist that he 
should peruse these volumes, for his wants are amply met by 
curves and equations and excursions into latter-day statistics. 
But to those untrained economists who can tolerate history the 
documents here published are of surpassing interest. When the 
student has finished them, he will ask hungrily for more ; and he 
may be directed to two further volumes, published in Paris in 1849 
(copies of which can be consulted at the Goldsmiths’ Library in 
the University of-London) : “Le Droit au Travail au Luxembourg 
et 4 l’assemblée nationale,” with an introduction by fimile de 
Girardin. 

The Right to Work in France, like the Right to the Whole 
Produce of Labour in England, was in its day a great reality to 
the working classes of that country. With the introduction of the 
labour exchange and insurance against unemployment, it is 
perhaps not likely to reappear as a formidable cry here; but so 
recently as 1905 a Bill embodying the principle of this right, the 
Unemployed Workmen Eill, was introduced into Parliament at 
the instance of prominent members of the Labour Party. The 
events of 1848, therefore, have still some interest for the student 


of modern affairs. 
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The National Workshops, which Thomas directed and whose 
history he here narrates, were justly repudiated by Blanc, as the 
offspring of his Scheme for the Organisation of Labour. Never- 
theless, but for Blanc the National Workshops would never have 
come to be. In his Scheme he promised Utopia : at his instance, 
on February 25th, 1848, the Provisional Government proclaimed 
the Right to Work and the opening of workshops for all who were 
without work. Even if the Government had genuinely wished the 
workshops to succeed, they would still have been of the nature of 
relief works, and as such entirely obnoxious to the vision of the 
multitude. 

Emile de Girardin’s first volume, relating the proceedings of 
the Government Workers’ Commission at the Luxembourg, con- 
firms this opinion. Here Blanc had had his chance to get things 
done; and what were these things? Reduction of the hours of 
work by one hour, arbitrations, abolition of task work—and co- 
operative productive societies of working men. ‘These were good 
things, but they fell far short of the millennium, and it was the 
millennium which his Scheme projected. We may find the sequel 
of it all either in the little co-partnerships which gradually died out 
in Paris in the ’fifties, or in the debates of the newly elected 
National Assembly (de Girardin, Vol. 2), when the Right to Work 
was rejected from the Constitution in favour of a cautious declara- 
tion of the State’s duty to ‘assure by assistance the existence of 
all needy citizens, whether by procuring work for these needy 
ones, or by giving, in the family’s default, succour to those 
incapable of work.” 

The Editor’s sketch of these events is very good, but he 
makes (p. xix) an unfortunate slip in three times writing 
Morellet, the free trader and friend of Turgot, for Morelly the 
communist ; and he is equivocal, as it seems to us, in his scat- 
tered allusions to the origins of Socialism. 

“Thus far had French Socialism gone before the outbreak of 
the French Revolution” (p. xix), says the Editor in the para- 
graphs headed “ Morellet (sic), Mably, and Babeuf”; and further 
on (p. xxvi), “A similar fate attended the Owenite communities 
founded on Fourierite principles in England.” The Owenite 
communities were not founded on Fourierite principles, but on 
Owenite principles, and there is ground for believing that the 
words Socialism and Socialists were first applied to the teaching 
and disciples of Robert Owen. MHolyoake, in his History of 
Co-operation, I., 115, says: “For thirteen years now [1831-44] 
co-operation has to be traced through Socialism. Store-keeping 
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had in many instances failed. . . . Grand schemes were revived. 
This state of things came to bear the name of Socialism.” And 
again, I., 144: “The members of the Grand Society of All 
Classes and All Nations wisely refused to be called Owenites, 
although they persisted in their affection for Mr. Owen, whom 
they designated at the same time their ‘ social and right reverend 
father.’ At the Manchester Congress of All Classes of All Nations 
[1837] . . . they determined to call themselves Socialists.” 
And in the diary of William, brother of Robert Owen, published in 
1906 by the Indiana History Society, there occurs under the date 
“Nov. 21, 1824,” the following entry: “Mr. Loyd after dinner 

. returned with us [i.e., W. and R. Owen], and we read to 
him the proposals for a socialist community.” Louis Reybaud, 
in the Preface to his Socialistes Modernes, dated 1856, says : 
“Voici vingt ans bientdt qu’au début de cette suite d’études, j’eus 
le triste honneur d’introduire dans notre langue le mot de 
socialiste.” How the British Government came to be apprised 
of the existence of Socialism is indicated by an entry book of 
the Home Office marked ‘‘1840—Socialists,” containing copies 
of letters to incensed prelates who had complained of irreligion 
and blasphemies at Queenwood and elsewhere. 

It may be said, of course, that this is a mere dispute about 
words. But if that be so, there is no reason why we should not 
trace Socialism back to Plato, through Sir Thomas More, the 
Diggers, and all the Utopians and makers of communities. It 
may be added that none of the writers known as the Ricardian 
or early English Socialists call themselves by this term, or even, 
so far as we can find, use it. 

Finally, on p. xlviii., the Editor allows himself the following 
cryptic utterance: “In the sphere of distribution Co-operation 
has already to a large extent achieved it [victory], and has 
achieved it in fair competition. That it may win an equal 
measure of success in the infinitely more difficult sphere of pro- 
duction is the sincere hope of many who have scant sympathy 
with the principle of State Socialism; provided always that the 
victory is won without infringement of the rules of the competi- 
tive game.” To what does this refer? If to the workers’ co- 
partnership societies, then the hope, though sincere, is utopian. 
If to production by the wholesale federations of co-operative 
stores, then the scanty sympathisers with municipal trading will 
one day be grievously disillusioned. C. R. Fay 
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Histoire Financiére et Economique de I’ Angleterre (1066-1902). 


By ETIENNE Martin. 8vo. Tome Premier, pp. xi+512. 
Tome Second, pp. 642. Paris: Félix Alean. 1912. 


THE author of this considerable work published some years 
ago (in 1905) a careful and instructive study of the direct taxes 
levied in England by the central Exchequer and by local authori- 
ties. The sequel of that-successful beginning of fiscal inquiry 
has grown in scope and size until in the two volumes before 
us, containing together about eleven hundred and fifty pages, he 
attempts a more ambitious, comprehensive plan. His present 
aim is not merely to review the entire financial history of our 
country across the space of the eight centuries and a half which 
have elapsed since the Norman Conquest, but also to include 
very properly in that long conspectus an account both of the 
specially economic and of the more generally political surround- 
ings by which fiscal change has been attended, influenced, and, in 
part at least, determined. 

Two further characteristics in his treatment of his vast theme 
require some notice. His narrative ends with 1902, although a 
description of actual existing arrangements had belonged to his 
original scheme, forming the appropriate appendage to the 
preceding portrayal of the past. But as he significantly remarks, 
employing so inapt a simile, the “orientation” of British finance 
appears to have been altered so fundamentally during the last 
few years that the rapid and numerous changes wrought or im- 
pending make a distinct breach in the continuity which had 
before prevailed. Together with the accompanying disturbance, 
which, as he states, has affected the very foundations of our 
ancient Constitution, they mark the opening of a new order of 
affairs ; and they amount to an upheaval (“une bouleversement ”) 
of former traditions. 

The other peculiar feature of the book, which is perhaps more 
open to objection, for impairing the unity of its design, is the 
Introduction, in which the financial history of the writer’s own 
country under the “ancien régime ” is vividly and shortly sketched. 
But the digression, as it may seem to English readers, supplies 
the reason, or furnishes an excuse, for some intructive contrasts 
between the methods pursued and the results achieved on the 
opposite sides of the Channel. These may well be pleasing to us, 
for they offer the attractive incense of genuine admiration; and 
they may prove not uninteresting to the author’s compatriots, 
whom, in his own words, he bears in mind throughout his task, 
endeavouring for their benefit to “point the moral ” of his tale. 
No. 91.—vVoL. XXIII. FF 
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M. Martin, then, approaches his subject from the position 
of an appreciative foreign observer of our record and our institu- 
tions. In the résumé with which, ending his large enterprise, he 
finally lays down his pen, he selects for special notice and approval 
certain traits of our past financial legislation and administration. 
The one is that, while in his own country the wish and power 
of the King have sufficed to impose taxation on the subjects, 
English taxes have required and received the assent of the taxed, 
or of their representatives in Parliament. The other is the fidelity 
with which, at any rate since 1688, we have recognised the binding 
and enduring obligation of the debts we have contracted. These 
circumstances obtain, as they deserve, the praise of M. Martin, 
who nevertheless feels some apprehension, as becomes perhaps 
a believer in free trade, such as we suppose him to be, that that 
simplicity of our customs tariff, which also stirs his admiration, 
and, indeed, excites his envy, will possibly not be preserved intact 
in the future. To the two causes, however, mentioned above 
the success of our financial evolution is ascribed by him. 
Whether M. Martin be correct or not in the peculiar stress thus 
laid on these conditions alone, there can be little doubt that he 
has succeeded in writing a story which is at once readable and 
informing. The remarks, indeed, of an acute judicial mind like 
his, which can bring the sympathetic detachment of an 
external witness to bear upon the study and interpretation of 
English events with their antecedents, of forces and the conse- 
quences in which they issue, must always be of interest, and may 
often prove of use, to English readers. In that office our present 
author has, we think, both in this and his previous work, attained 
a great measure of success. 

But we go further ; for we are confident that we can affirm, with- 
out fear of contradiction from English students, that he has done 
more than achieve this important result. His book bids fair to take 
its place in that class of valuable contributions to the elucidation 
of English economic history for which we have of late been more 
than once indebted to the competent and careful learning of 
French writers. Like M. Mantoux’s Jndustrial Revolution, it 
merits, as it will reward, the close, alert perusal of English 
economic teachers, who will find in it what they cannot, we think, 
discover in such a shape elsewhere. As the area which M. Martin 
embraces is much more extensive, the signs of new research are 
not perhaps so manifest on his pages as they are in M. Mantoux’s 
monograph ; but he has by no means limited his investigations to 
those recognised general histories to which he pays a due meed 
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of acknowledgment. He has examined also the first-hand 
evidence contained in a documentary form in a number of official 
publications, and he has known how to utilise these original 
sources with discrimination and effect. So far as we have 
been able to test his writing, he has produced a narrative which 
is not only lucid and pleasing, but is also trustworthy and 
authoritative. . 

The general plan of his treatise, dividing his account into three 
main periods, the first stretching from Magna Carta to 1688, 
the second extending from the Revolution of that year to the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and the third and last comprising the con- 
cluding seventy years from 1832 to 1902, is, we think, happily 
conceived; and the detailed execution of the scheme in each 
successive section has been accomplished with corresponding care 
and ability. The tale is sufficiently supplied, but is not over- 
burdened, with the illustrative facts and figures given; and the 
drift and purpose are made clear without any undue pressing of 
particular individual views. To select examples, the treatment 
of the Debt, which rises into prominence in the second part, and 
the handling of the income tax, which is conspicuous in the third, 
are at once judicious and suggestive. M. Martin evidently knows 
how to secure and retain the interested attention of his readers. 

Accordingly, we believe that in existing circumstances his book 
may be said to fill worthily a conspicuous gap. As he remarks, 
Dowell’s History of Taxation and Tazes in England was published 
a quarter of a century ago, and is out of print; and Mr. 
Sydney Buxton’s Finance and Politics (to which, however, we 
have not found a reference in M. Martin’s footnotes) deals only 
with the single century from 1783 to 1885. The accounts of Eng- 
lish financial evolution contained in F. W. Maitland’s posthumous 
Constitutional History of England (to which also there is no 
allusion in the present work) must be considered to be scattered 
and fragmentary, though they are too in a sense, perhaps, the 
most connected and consistert, and the most stimulating and 
illuminative, which have been hitherto available. Students have 
therefore been compelled either to collect for themselves detached 
passages from those general economic histories to which M. Martin 
recognises his own debt, or laboriously to piece together separate 
episodes or chapters of financial history, such as those marked by 

Gladstone’s famous Budget speeches of 1853 and 1860, or the 
descriptions of particular taxes, like that furnished two years ago 
by Professor Seligman’s brilliant investigation of the English 
income tax in his admirable study of that fiscal instrument. 
F F 2 
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Now M. Martin has attempted and achieved the work of com- 
pilation which was needed, and we offer him our hearty thanks. 
L. L. Price 


The Economic Utilization of History and other Economic 
Studies. By Henry W. Farnam. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1913. Pp. viii+220.) 


InTO this “little volume,” as it is described by the author, no 
small amount of stimulating suggestion has been introduced. 
Professor Farnam’s Studies were published separately, but 
“represent one point of view”; and the last nine of the dozen 
chapters of which the brochure consists are an “application” to 
labour legislation, to business organisation, and to charity, of the 
“scientific methods” advocated in the opening three. What, 
then, are those methods? They are, in effect, according to the 
title of the essay, the “utilisation of history” by the trained 
economist. It is in this way that the Yale professor holds that 
the “experimental method” approved and recommended by some 
economic writers of great fame in the past like Jevons can be 
most fittingly and most advantageously employed. The special 
value of his own fresh treatment of this theme consists in the illu- 
minating skill with which he demonstrates the possibilities 
afforded in peculiar measure by the particular conditions of the 
United States for the scientific use of this potent instrument of 
economic study. Experiments are now, as they have been, 
continually made for the benefit of the economist; but mere 
observation or bare description is not enough for his purpose. 
Analysis is needed. The great importance, however, of economic 
interests in the history of America, the free play given there to 
economic forces, and the diversity introduced by the varying 
practices of the several States of which the Commonwealth is 
composed, render that country a very favourable sphere for the 
application of the method as the professor conceives it. The 
experiments have happened within a limited period of time ; they 
have been conducted in a circumscribed area of space, and they 
have concerned a homogeneous people. Consequently, the 
essential condition for success of “other things remaining the 
same ”’ may be considered to hold good. History, then, Professor 
Farnam would regard instructively from this standpoint as an 
economic laboratory, and here he would even find a wholesome 
corrective for the facile dilettantism which may have been brought 
recently into economic study through its new popularity. The 
application of the principles thus established at the outset is 
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made no less happily in the succeeding chapters; and on every 
page, or nearly every page, Professor Farnam stirs our flagging 
notice by some luminous aper¢gu or sets us thinking by some 
stimulating comment. We have read of late few books which 
yield so ample a reward for their perusal. 


L. L. Price 


Die Grundlagen des G6konomischen  Liberalismus in der 
Geschichte der cenglischen Volkswirtschaft.. By Dr. 
HERMANN Levy. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. Pp. 
vii+96. Price M. 3.50.) 


THE title of this book does not readily indicate the scope of 
its enquiry. The Liberalismus that Prof. Levy has in view is 
not to be confused with the programme of any political party in 
the present or with the teachings of the Manchester School of 
Economists at the beginning of the nineteenth century. On the 
contrary, the book aims at opening up that period of English 
history which may be described as a period of industrial pre- 
paration and probation, namely, the seventeenth century, with its 
civil wars and revolutions which transformed State, Church, and 
Society. It was in these times that the character of the nation 
formed itself. With the acquisition of civil and political liberty 
the nation not only shakes off the fetters of the feudal times, but 
breathes another spirit, and has a new philosophic-economic out- 
look on life. But for the achievements of this century, Prof. 
Levy doubts if the way would have been paved for the subsequent 
economic development of the eighteenth and the nineteenth cen- 
turies, which secured to England industrial supremacy when 
other nations were grappling with problems which she had solved 
in the struggles of the seventeenth century. Prof. Levy brings 
out the main facts clearly, and is able to show the bearing, which 
such liberal measures as free immigration of persecuted foreign 
Protestants and Jews and the proclamation of tolerance, had on 
English industrial development. 

The book is useful in so far as it directs attention to these 
questions, but it may be doubted if all the Grundlagen of English 
economic Liberalismus lie exclusively in this century. By singling 
it out, he is laying himself open to the same kind of mistake as 
that against which he specially warns us, namely, the mistake 
of thinking that the Industrial Revolution in England began with 


1 Since the above review was written, this book has been translated into English 
under the title Econgmic Liberalism, and published by Messrs. Macmillan, price 
4s. 6d. net. 
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the invention of new machines and appliances. Surely an account 
to be thoroughly philosophic should take into consideration not 
only the incidents of a particular period of time, but all the peculiar 
circumstances of England, and, above all, the character of her 
people. That character was not wholly formed in the seventeenth 
century, though some features of it were intensified, as Prof. 
Levy points out with rather over-emphasis, in the case of the 
Puritans. However, this part of the book is suggestive and 
illuminating. 

Printed words die hard, and the views of some of the hasty 
and dogmatic parasites of Adam Smith and his followers receive 
some notice here—how they transformed a part of Cultur- 
Liberalismus into something that was not any more a matter of 
feeling, a thing that was part and parcel of the individual, but was 
rather a science, whose laws held true for all times and all stages 
of development with the rigidity and accuracy of mathematics. 
What, says the author, is one to think of such men and their 
so-called science when neo-Mercantilism and Socialism flourish 
so lustily to-day? 

In the concluding portion of his book Prof. Levy shows the 
England of to-day by way of contrast with the Individualistic 
England whose beginnings lie in the seventeenth century. The 
country is swaying away from extreme Individualism to forms 
of social, collective action, which are making it a Social State ; 
in fact, a Bureaucratic State. Is not the trend of recent social 
legislation altogether different in its conception of the principles, 
aims, and objects of the State from that which has hitherto guided 
it for the last three hundred years? Has not the scope of the 
economic functions of Government been widened, necessitating 
the perfection and development of its machinery and bringing 
into prominence the Official, who is the central figure in the 
Bureaucratic countries of Europe? On the note of these questions 
the author concludes. Perhaps he has taken, sometimes, the 
words of politicians too seriously. L. K. Hyper 


An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution of the United 
States. By CHaruEs A. BEARD, Associate Professor of Politics 
in Columbia University. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1913.) 


Mocu might be said about this book. For one thing it is an 
important sign of national and academic movements now 
stirring in America that a Professor of Politics should essay an 
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economic interpretation of the Constitution. The author claims, 
and may justly claim, that he has made a survey of the constitu- 
tion-making forces at work in 1787 from an entirely novel point 
of view. Not a word about Montesquieu, not a word about 
borrowing the substance and avoiding the idiosyncrasies of the 
British Constitution. Nor is this to be regretted. What may 
be called the idealistic methods of interpretation have too long 
had the field to themselves. Blackstone, once not merely 
an historical figure in English jurisprudence, gave place 
more than a generation ago to more realistic exponents of the 
British Constitution. The change in America has been longer 
delayed. If we may judge by Professor Beard’s book, it is likely 
to be more thoroughgoing. 

The rationale of the book lies in the two propositions: (1) 
“The Constitution was essentially an economic document based 
upon the concept that the fundamental rights of property are 
anterior to government and morally beyond the reach of popular 
majorities”; and (2) “the Constitution was the work of a con- 
solidated group whose interests knew no State boundaries and 
were truly national in their scope.” It is on the whole admirably 
planned, fair and moderate in statement, and, within certain 
limits, convincing. Professor Beard carries the economic inter- 
pretation of society further than most economists would care to 
do. Too much emphasis is put on the temporary economic 
interests of the moment. The Constitution was not the work of 
abstract publicists creating political society in vacuo, but their 
work has lasted for more than a century with few amendments, 
in spite of the most far-reaching social and economic changes. 
It is well to be reminded again that Whig principles were not 
the monopoly of the English aristocracy, and that in certain of 
their implications they were shared by thinking men everywhere, 
and could be engrafted on a republic as well as on a monarchy. 
But Whig doctrines were not exclusively economic. If property 
required to be specially safeguarded, so did personal freedom, 
religious liberty, and other “rights.” (Compare Story’s judgment 
in the famous case of Wilkinson v. Leland: ‘The fundamental 
maxims of a free government seem to require that the rights of 
personal liberty and private property should be held sacred.’’) 
It is not enough, it is not a very satisfactory method of proof 
(see Professor Beard’s fifth chapter), to make Franklin, Hamilton, 
Washington, and the other framers of the Constitution stand and 
deliver their pass-books after the modern style. Their invest- 
ments, whether in land or personalty, are of subordinate import- 
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ance compared with the effect on them of the intellectual and 
political atmosphere of their times. 

Many interesting questions are incidentally raised which Pro- 
fessor Beard may subsequently attempt to solve. What was the 
size of the landless wage-earning class in America at the Revolu- 
tion? Does he not over-estimate the extent of the manufacturing 
interest in 1787? And, if the anti-Federal tendencies had won 


the day, would not their victory have been very short-lived ? 
W. H. PRINGLE 


Vers le Salaire Minimum. By BartHeLeMy RayNnavp, Pro- 
fesseur & la faculté de droit de l'Université d’ Aix-Marseille. 
(Paris: Recueil Sirey. Pp. xi+518. Price 12 fr. 50.) 


MucH water has flowed beneath the bridges of the Seine since 
the time when, in response to the plea, “ Jl faut bien que je vive,” 
statesmen and philosophers could quote with equanimity, or even 
with approval, the retort, “Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” 
Changes in industrial conditions, in the conception of State func- 
tions and organisation, and in the political centre of gravity, have 
given rise to the idea that society should in some measure secure 
to its members a minimum standard of life. From this idea has 
developed the claim for a minimum wage; and with this claim, 
and its practical realisation, M. Raynaud’s book is concerned. 
After considering the ethical, juristic, and economic theories 
which seek to justify the ideal of the minimum wage, the author 
describes in detail the extent to which this ideal has been realised 
and the methods used, concluding with a statement and criticism 
of current objections to the minimum wage, an analysis of the 
forces making for its attainment, and an exposition of the funda- 
mental and necessary conditions for success. 

It is remarkable that a claim so widespread as that for the 
minimum wage should rest upon such a narrow theoretical basis. 
The driving force of the movement certainly does not proceed from 
the theoretical views considered by M. Raynaud—that of Roman 
Catholicism as epitomised in the bull Rerum Novarum, of 
Socialism as expounded by St. Simon and Dr. Menger, and of 
“Social Utilitarianism ” represented by Mr. Sidney Webb. The 
explanation of this difficulty is suggested, but not developed, later 
in the book. The movement for a minimum wage had its origin 
in a strong but incoherent feeling among workpeople that it is 
unjust for wages to be so low as not to allow a man to live and 
support his family. Then “the theorists came upon the scene, 
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and sought to state with precision what may be called in Sorel’s 
phrase, the ‘myth’ of the minimum wage.” It is much to be 
regretted that M. Raynaud did not give more prominence to this 
suggestion. As the book stands, existing schemes and legislation 
seem to have no relation to men’s opinions. No adequate explana- 
tion is given of why and how the movement towards a minimum 
wage has taken its past.course and achieved its present position. 
Yet not only the importance of the movement, but its very form, 
are largely due to the development of working-class opinion. For 
example, the abandonment in 1893 of the miners’ demand for 
profit-sharing by means of a sliding scale, in favour of the claim 
for a living wage, was the effect and cause of important changes in 
working-class views, and has deeply affected subsequent legisla- 
tion; and the progress in Great Britain and the Colonies, com- 
pared with that on the Continent, towards some form of minimum 
wage, is probably in part due to the opportunist character of the 
English labour movement under the influence of trade union 
ideals. The more logically complete programmes of the French 
and German Socialist organisations do not give great prominence 
to the minimum wage, which is but one of many demands. 

M. Raynaud’s description of the existing machinery for the 
realisation of the minimum wage is detailed, accurate, and lucid, 
with ample reference to authority. Two main views hold the 
field. First, that no employer should be allowed to pay less than 
a wage which would secure to the workman the necessaries of life. 
This may be called the ‘“‘subsistence” minimum. Second, that 
the wage paid in return for a given amount of work should not fall 
below a certain minimum level. This may be called the “fair 
wages” minimum, the establishment of which M. Raynaud 
regards as the principal function of the bargain between organised 
workpeople and employers. On the basis of the collective bargain 
rest other methods of attaining the same object. The fair wages 
clause in Government and municipal contracts imposes the obliga- 
tion to pay the wages normally paid by “good” employers in the 
particular industry concerned ; the law in Germany and Switzer- 
land which allows labour contracts to be annulled on the ground 
that they are “harsh and unconscionable” has in view the weak 
bargaining power of the individual workman; and the work of 
trade boards and arbitration courts is largely intended to prevent 
payment of a lower rate of wages than are in fact paid by “good ” 
employers, or would be paid were the workpeople organised. All 
these methods of regulating wages are directed towards securing 
a “fair” equivalence between wages and work done, in the 
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absence or impotence of a trade union. This aspect of the 
minimum wage is clearly shown in M. Raynaud’s discussion of 
English legislation. The prime characteristic of the machinery set 
up by the Trade Boards Act M. Raynaud holds to be that it is 
“supplementary and complementary to private initiative. It 
possesses as little as possible the character of an obligatory and 
compulsory law—elle propose plus qu’elle impose.” In the 
author’s opinion the working of the Act has been beneficial, for 
“though it may be premature to assert, save in the case of the 
chain-making industry, that there has been a general rise in 
wages, it is at least possible in face of the movement towards 
grouping and association which the Act has inspired, to ascribe to 
it an important and valuable success, a probable guarantee of final 
success.” In his brief discussion of the Coal Mines (1912) Act, 
M. Raynaud again emphasises that the machinery set up rests on 
the basis of conciliation and consent ; but by neglecting the dis- 
tinction pointed out by Professor Pigou between the two types of 
“fair wages” minimum, one of which seeks to equalise the 
efficiency wages paid to different people at the same time, and 
the other to equalise the efficiency wages paid to the same people 
at different times, M. Raynaud fails to mark an important differ- 
ence in the character of the Trade Boards of the 1909 Act, and 
the District Boards of the 1912 Act. 

Though existing machinery and legislation is mainly directed 
towards securing the “fair wages” minimum, the conception of 
the ‘subsistence’ minimum has, nevertheless, had considerable 
influence, notably in the case of the wages of State employees, and 
the decisions of the Australasian Arbitration Courts. To the 
latter, however, M. Raynaud pays little attention. This is a 
serious omission, for the work of the Australasian Courts is at 
present the only example of direct and far-reaching control of 
wages by the State, and study of their judgments would throw 
much light on the difficulties of such control and ways of meeting 
them. In New Zealand the tendency has been to reject the idea 
of fixing wages on a profit-sharing basis, and to base the decision 
of the court on the cost of living, the nature of the work, and the 
ability of the employer to pay the wages claimed. The policy of 
the Commonwealth arbitration tribunal, however, as declared by 
Mr. Justice Higgins, regards a minimum wage based on the cost 
of living as sacrosanct, and refuses to take into consideration the 
fact that payment of such a wage may cause the employer to close 
his works. 

In the concluding part of his book M. Raynaud writes as a 
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convinced supporter of the minimum wage. He fully realises, 
however, the serious difficulties which are likely to be encountered , 
and refuses to entertain as an ideal the establishment of the sub- 
sistence minimum, on the ground that it is difficult to ascertain 
what this minimum should be, and that its enforcement would 
often drive employers out of business. M. Raynaud, therefore, 
pins his faith to the -ideal of the “fair wages” minimum, the 
extensive realisation of which depends upon the growth of collec- 
tive bargaining between employers and employed, the function of 
the law being to facilitate the making and enforcement of collec- 
tive agreements, and to supplement them where necessary by the 
establishment of Trade Boards. To those who accept the present 
basis of society as desirable and likely to continue, M. Raynaud’s 
views will recommend themselves. But to the increasing numbers 
who believe in no remedy for social ills but social reconstruction, 
M. Raynaud’s conception of a minimum wage will appear an aim 
of but doubtful value : and it is likely, therefore, that under their 
influence, future action will look more and more towards the 
establishment of a subsistence minimum as a first step towards 
communism. 

M. Raynaud’s treatment of the objections to the minimum 
wage as a means of social betterment is by no means convincing. 
Against some of the more obvious criticisms, such as the likelihood 
of evasion and the hardship upon the old and infirm, M. Raynaud 
makes a good case. But he does not state or meet the capital 
objection that the establishment of a minimum wage, by changing 
the direction in which productive resources are applied, may lead 
to a diminution in the National Dividend, which may directly 
injure the working classes. If it be assumed, as M. Raynaud 
tends to assume, that the establishment of a minimum wage 
would merely result in a transference of wealth from employer to 
employed, and at the same time even increase the workman’s 
efficiency, the objection falls to the ground. But these assump- 
tions will by no means always be justified, and when they are not 
the results of the minimum wage may be worse than the evils it is 
designed to cure. This is no argument against the application of 
the minimum wage in particular cases, but it seems conclusive 
against regarding the minimum wage as an infallible and universal 
remedy for all social ills. 

W. G. CONSTABLE 
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Syndicalism and the Co-operative Commonwealth. (How we 
shall bring about the Revolution.) By Emine Patraup and 
EMILE PouGET: translated by CHARLOTTE AND FREDERICK 
CHARLES. (Oxford: The New International Publishing 
Company.) 


To those fatigued with the mythologies of M. Sorel, this is 
in many ways a refreshing book. At last we are told with some 
approach to definiteness what two, at least, of those who profess 
and call themselves Syndicalists really do want, and how they 
propose to get it. It is not, indeed, clear how far the authors’ 
opinions are to be considered representative. The translators 
content themselves with a mild protest against the description of 
the suffrage movement as a childish hobby, and the authors’ too 
ready acceptance of the latest medical fad of serum treatment ; 
but Tom Mann and “grand old comrade Kropotkin,” both of 
whom contribute forewords, appear to reserve the right to differ 
on more important points; and Will Dyson, who contributes the 
rather flamboyant drawings, has clearly dreamt dreams and seen 
visions on his own. 

The first part of the book, written in a staccato and melo- 
dramatic narrative style which recalls Mr. Guy Thorne’s When 
it was Dark, describes the mechanism of the Revolution. The 
most interesting point is the stress justly laid on the importance 
of capturing the army and the instruments of war. The authors, 
indeed, are at some pains to conceal the suicidal effects of the 
general strike per se: from the description of the “spiking” of 
the ovens on p. 22 one would suppose that only the capitalist 
class consumed bread, and the only serious efforts to avert 
harmful reactions upon the worker seem to have been made by 
the dustmen, who continued to clean the streets in the working- 
class districts. But the authors are, nevertheless, alive to the 
truth that it is only by a rapid and forcible capture of the 
accumulated stocks in the hands of the capitalists that the 
superior staying power of the latter can be overcome. 

The second portion of the book, dealing with the subsequent 
reconstruction of society, is considerably the more interesting. 
The management of each trade, as we know, is to be in the hands 
of the trade union. In this connection one cannot refrain from 
noting the naive tributes paid here and there to the effete and idle 
bourgeoisie, deserters from whom “came over quite frankly to the 
Revolution” and put their “knowledge and experience” at its 
disposal ; and in whose offices numbers of “valuable documents 
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and important statistics” were discovered and made use of by the 
Syndicates. 

But the instruments of production, though managed, are not 
apparently in any sense to be owned by the workers in the trade. 
The system of distribution proposed is one of pure Communism 
for articles of necessity, including railway transport and house- 
room, combined with an equal remuneration in “labour-notes” 
to be used in payment for articles of comparative luxury. It is 
left entirely to the syndicates in the luxurious trades to change 
their occupations in accordance with the movements of demand 
as evidenced by the use of these notes. It is gratifying to learn 
that the goldsmiths and the jewellers set a good example in this 
respect, but one looks in vain for a guarantee that it will be 
followed. 

Each trade is to be allowed a blank order on the trades making 
the instruments of production—a system which seems hardly 
likely to conduce to economy of management. As to agriculture, 
the large farms are to be organised at once on a Syndicalist basis, 
while the peasant proprietors are to be converted gradually through 
the half-way house of co-operative institutions. 

Co-ordination is to be secured by the local Bureaux de Travail, 
the Trade Federations, and the Federal Committee, consisting of 
delegates from both. Their work is “not direction, but condensa- 
tion and analysis,” and they wield no power in the interests of 
consumers against a refractory syndicate. One cannot repress a 
vision of a distracted Labour Exchange telephoning to Mr. Sidney 
Webb to send over a competent bureaucrat to put an end to the 
reign of industrial anarchy. 

The concluding chapters deal with the social aspects of the 
new Utopia. The most pleasing feature is the prosperity of 
amateur theatricals, and the most curious the new penal code, 
which combines lynch-law for the offence of rape with a moral 
boycott for all other known forms of crime. 

I have said that this is a refreshing book, but it is also a dis- 
appointing one. It is redolent of the central fallacy of Syndi- 
calism—that oblivion of the standpoint of the consumer which is 
at the bottom of the worst excesses alike of trade unionism and 
of capitalism. But the one solid common-sense contribution 
which we had supposed that Syndicalism offered to the solution 
of the industrial problem seems to have vanished—the suggestion 
of the possibility of a restoration to the manual workers of a sense 
of personal ownership in the means of production, and of direct 
financial interest in and responsibility for the prosperity of their 
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own trade. We are left with a réchauffé of the visions of early 

English Socialism, exhilarating, like all fine visions, to the 

imagination, but leaving the reason distrustful and unconvinced. 
D. H. RoBERTSON 


Le Droit International Ouvrier. By Ernest Manat. (Paris: 
Recueil Sirey. 1913. 385 pp. Price 6 francs.) 


NEw inventions necessitate new laws. The modern develop- 
ment of international life has resulted in the appearance of a 
new branch of international law (le droit international ouvrier). 
This was the subject chosen by Professor Mahaim for a course of 
lectures to students at the Sorbonne, which have now appeared 
somewhat amplified in book form. Professor Mahaim covers the 
ground very thoroughly. He finds it convenient to divide the 
subject into three parts. The first deals with the settlement of 
workers in foreign countries, both from the point of view of the 
attitude of the law towards foreign persons wishing to immigrate, 
and inversely as regards the attitude of a State towards its subjects 
abroad. In the second part he considers the position of foreigners 
under the various branches of labour legislation. Of these by 
far the most important from the standpoint of international law 
are the insurance and compensation laws, which show great 
variety in their treatment of the rights and duties of persons of 
foreign nationality employed temporarily or permanently within 
their respective spheres of operation. These laws illustrate most 
strikingly the influence of modern legislation on international 
relations. The countries concerned have found it necessary to 
conclude a whole series of treaties relative especially to accident 
insurance ; the texts of most of these are printed in an appendix. 
In the third part we come to labour treaties proper, 7.e., conven- 
tions by which two or more States definitely pledge themselves 
to introduce laws of a particular type, not so much in the interests 
of the subjects of any other States within their territories, but 
generally for the benefit of all workers, and especially in order to 
avoid inequality in commercial interests. We note, by the way, 
that Professor Mahaim denies that these latter interests are at 
stake. He maintains that industrial legislation is economically 
profitable from the point of view of the individual manufacturer 
as well as of a nation at large. It is clearly impossible to give a 
general reply to the much disputed question of how far a high 
standard of wages and conditions is an economic advantage—too 
much depends upon local conditions, the skill and capacity of the 
individual employer, and his power to turn temporarily increased 
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outlay to advantage in the long run. But Professor Mahaim 
seems rather to cut the ground away from the conventions in 
question by merely leaving them the purpose of consolidating and 
fortifying the laws of the different countries. The main object of 
the book is, however, to instruct on the history of this new 
development in international law and on its present position. 
Incidentally, considerable light is thrown on the very interesting 
Franco-Italian Treaty of 1904 and its later supplements. Here, 
indeed, we do seem to have a case of one Government strengthen- 
ing the hands of another in developing and enforcing its indus- 
trial law by undertaking to make, in return, certain concessions 
in the way of protecting its subjects from exploitation. Professor 
Mahaim gives a lucid description of this very remarkable treaty, 
which was the first of its kind, and still remains in most respects 
unique. 

So many fresh proposals for international labour conven- 
tions have been brought forward recently, that this general 
survey of the present position comes appropriately. If we are 
tempted to regret that Professor Mahaim does not discuss more 
fully the economic aspect of these conventions, we must remember 
that the book does not pretend to be a complete and reasoned 
treatise. 

S. SANGER 


The Spirit of Association, being some account of the Gilds, 
Friendly Societies, Co-operative Movement, and Trade 
Unions of Great Britain. By M. ForHercintt Ropinson. 
(London: John Murray. 1913. Pp. x+463.) 


Tus fresh conspectus of the four great movements of asso- 
ciated effort which have contributed to cause the notable advance 
produced in the condition of the working population of this 
country is opportunely published at the present juncture; and it 
may, we think, continue to fulfil a useful purpose in the future. 
The book does not, indeed, pretend to be either original or 
exhaustive, for the writer adheres to the “more beaten tracks” 
of exposition. Those who demand a minute detailed familiarity 
with any one of the four manifestations of the “spirit of associa- 
tion” here exhibited in outline will doubtless consult the authori- 
ties employed for this summary review. But they will find that 
those sources have been ascertained and explored with observant 
thoroughness. They will commend the discriminating judgment 
brought to bear upon the survey, and the form in which the 
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results are presented is not only adequate for the end in view, 
but is also in itself attractive. From medieval gild to modern 
trade union the interested reader is led on with a sure and 
dexterous hand. He is acquainted with the outstanding features 
of the past and the present of the typical friendly societies, and 
he learns the various distinctive phases contemplated or realised 
of co-operation and co-partnership. He is not offered startling 
paradox or tantalised with imaginative conjecture, but is told the 
recorded truth in an agreeable and lucid fashion. 

And yet, for all its sober exactitude, the story is by no means 
unimpressive. It possesses, indeed, some of the fascination of 
the romantic occurrence of the unexpected. We note an amazing 
growth from small beginnings to large developments. Who could 
have foretold, for instance, the immense possibilities of that 
simple ‘‘ Rochdale plan,” which transformed co-operation from its 
early disappointments to its assured success? We are reminded 
again of the illuminating parallel which can be established be- 
tween the gilds and the trade unions in the combination of 
individual self-sacrifice with class-selfishness, although the 
“craftsman” of the Middle Ages was as much a master as he 
was a@ workman, and was more identical with than hostile to those 
“merchants” whose societies came before his own. Even the 
‘“‘journeymen fraternities,” on which, as our author shows, fresh 
instructive light has recently been shed, seem to have been 
brought more or less completely under the controlling influence 
of owners of capital, and did not wholly represent, or consist of, 
hired wage-earners smarting from a sense of crushing oppression 
and lifelong dependence. The great friendly societies, lastly, in 
their turn, retained to our own day the bright trappings of pic- 
turesque ceremonial and of quaint details of dress which link 
them with the past, and the very name of one large “order” 
shows the association with unmistakable emphasis. 

In their connection especially we share the regret expressed 
by the writer of this book at the modern encroachment of State 
officialdom on the province of the voluntary effort therein 
described. Some acute and informed historians, indeed, of trade 
unions have given their cordial welcome to the increasing tendency 
which is evident to invoke the strong arm of legislative compulsion 
in the promotion of their aims. But to other observers a most 
significant and most ominous incident of the immediate moment 
is the rapid conversion of the friendly societies into virtual govern- 
ment departments by the coercive stress of the Insurance Act. 
With this faithful moving narrative before us of the work done 
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by the “spirit of association” in the past, we feel considerable 
misgiving of the future, and we doubt whether the changes now 
being wrought before our eyes will be pronounced beneficial when 
the final balance can be struck between loss and gain. It is 
certain that the willing unpaid work by which these great monu- 
ments of voluntary effort have been raised, and were, hitherto, 
supported, will not be readily. if it can be satisfactorily, replaced 
by the costly multiplying “red-tape” of professional bureaucrats 
with their uniform rules and their inelastic methods. Already 
the destruction and its attendant loss are more manifest than the 
gain which may possibly accrue in the end from the new con- 
struction so precipitately designed, so hastily begun, so peremp- 
torily pushed on, and so noisily and extravagantly praised. 
Already that fresh building has urgently required repair, resting, 


it would seem, on an insecure foundation. 
L. L. PRIcz 


The Distribution of Incomes in the United States. By FRANK 
Hatco StreicHTorr, M.A. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1912. 8vo. Pp. 171.) 


Tus study is directed principally to showing the complete 
inadequacy of the statistics of the United States to answer any 
of the more important questions which the legislator or the 
economist would naturally put as to the amount, distribution, 
or rate of change of incomes or wages. There have been several 
well-designed investigations as to rates of wages in individual 
States and a few more comprehensive enquiries ; but the author 
shows by careful analysis that every one of these breaks down 
when a definite and general statement is attempted. After an 
exhaustive survey of the more recent wage statistics we arrive at 
the following summary of the single conclusion (affecting the 
whole of the United States) which they can be made to support, 
and it is evident from the data that even this is a bold approxi- 
mation: “In view of this consideration, and of the general 
harmony’ of the statistics presented in this chapter, it is reason- 
able to believe that, in 1904, something over sixty per cent. of 
the males at least sixteen years of age, employed in manufac- 
turing, mining, trade, transportation, and a few other occupa- 
tions associated with industrial life, were earning less than $626 
per annum, about thirty per cent. were receiving $626 but under 
$1044, and perhaps ten per cent. enjoyed labor incomes of at 
least $1000. If to these the agriculturists are added, sixty-five 
per cent. fall in the lowest earnings group, twenty-seven in the 
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medium, and eight in the high. Suppose all the men engaged in 
gainful occupations in 1904, but unaccounted for in this estimate, 
to have been paid $12 per week or more. This is manifestly 
impossible, yet, even upon such an assumption, fully one-half 
of the adult males engaged in remunerative labor were rewarded 
in that year with less than $626” (p. 1389). Put otherwise, the 
median wage in 1904 in U.S.A. was less than $12 per week; 
against this we may say with more definite evidence that the 
median weekly wage at the same date in the United Kingdom 
was rather below $7. The author finds no sufficient data for 
the last nine years, but after reviewing the evidence he con- 
cludes that there is no ground for the prevalent belief that in 
U.S.A. there has been a large increase of wages since 1890, and 
whatever increase there may have been has been offset by rising 
prices. 

When we turn to income arising from property we are still 
more at sea. “A triple conclusion is, therefore, confirmed at 
every turn. First, that the number of individuals enjoying 
incomes from capital is unknown, though large; second, that the 
total national income from capital cannot be accurately deter- 
mined ; third, that as a consequence, it is futile to attempt to 
describe, in any way definite enough to be valuable, the distri- 
bution of incomes from property in the United States” (p. 150). 

Mr. Streightoff hopes that this deficiency of statistics will be 
realised, and that efforts will be made to make it good. He 
suggests that at the next census (1) the schedule of enquiries as 
to agricultural products shall be slightly extended so as to show 
the aggregate product and the aggregate out-goings in each farm ; 
and (2) the rental value of their house or tenement shall be asked 
from non-agricultural households. (1) would give at once the 
income of the farmer; (2) might be made to indicate incomes if 
sufficient sample enquiries were made to show the relation of 
rent to income. We are a little sceptical as to the success of these 
enquiries; the American farmer must keep very much more 
elaborate and accurate accounts than his English contemporary 
if the real value of his activities, of his consumption, sales and 
shelter can be found by such simple and universal questions ; 
while experience here shows that the relation between rent and 
income is variable and complex. No doubt the relation could be 
learnt if a sample investigation were adequately carried out; but 
this sample enquiry would have to extend over all the States and 
principal towns, and it would be very difficult to make certain 
that the incomes of the households were accurately stated. 
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Perhaps the author could add to his services in the direction of 
improving statistical data by conducting a careful experiment in 


this direction. 
A. L. BowLey 


Elementary Economics. By 8. J. CHapmMan, M.A., M.Com. 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Pp. 169. Price 
2s. net.) 


THIs little volume of Professor Chapman’s is, in one way, a 
very remarkable achievement; yet it is doubtful whether it was 
worth doing. Putting the whole of economic theory into 169 small 
pages is a feat of the same order as printing the whole of the 
Lord’s prayer on a threepenny piece; it is very wonderful and 
very useless. Professor Chapman’s task has been accomplished 
with great skill; there is not a superfluous word in the book, and 
most of it is extremely lucid and admirably expressed. Needless 
to say, the theory is strictly orthodox, the earlier chapters might 
fairly be described as “potted Marshall,” and even the omission 
of any account of “quasi-rents” is almost certainly due to com- 
pression and not to heresy. Indeed, the reader must marvel, not 
at what is left out, but at all that is included in the volume; for 
he will find a chapter on “The Purchasing Power of Money” as 
well as an explanation of “Comparative Costs,” and another of 
“The Incidence of Taxation.” 

Having paid tribute to the ability of the workmanship, one 
is entitled to ask: What is the utility or “value in use” of the 
product? It is all dry bones. The marvel of compression is 
obtained at the cost of omitting every question which contributes 
the smallest interest to economic problems. On page 6 we are 
told that, ‘“‘With a view to social progress, it is important to 
consider what we ought to regard as wealth. But to consider this 
is the province of what is called ethics. Economics is only con- 
cerned with what people actually regard as wealth at present.” 
Similarly, on page 109, we read that, “The economics of distri- 
bution does not aim primarily at showing how, by laws of inherit- 
ance or otherwise, it is made easier or more difficult to be born 
wealthy. It aims primarily at showing why a man’s income from 
his invested wealth is what it is; and why his earnings are what 
they are.” 

It is by limiting in this way the scope of the subject that books 
of this kind do infinite harm to economic science. It is painful 
to imagine some working-man, thirsting for a better equipment 
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to tackle and comprehend the problems of his time, picking up 
this masterly exposition of economics and finding every vital 
question shut outside an air-proof door. It is even comical to 
picture his expression when, on nearing the end of the book, he 
is faced by this question (“with Hints for Solution”), ‘‘Demon- 
strate fully that all labour tends to receive as its wages its 
marginal worth.” 

Professor Cannan’s shilling Elements of Political Economy, 
incomplete and partisan though it is, comes far nearer to supply- 
ing the needs of the beginner than does this learned and impartial 
collection of all the bgnes in the economic skeleton. 

HAROLD WRIGHT 


The Economics of Everyday Life: a First Book of Economic 
Study. Part I. By T. H. Penson, M.A. (Cambridge : 
The University Press. 1913. Pp. vi+168. Price 3s. net.) 


ONE may say at once that Mr. Penson has been successful in 
producing what, in spite of certain blemishes, is an excellent 
short text-book. ‘The science of economics has not succeeded in 
producing many good ones, but this is one of the comparatively 
few that are good. One mistake, indeed, Mr. Penson, or his pub- 
lisher, appears to have made in forgetting that a text-book should 
be complete in one volume and not run in two, and I cannot but 
think that the policy of having two parts will prove inconvenient 
to his readers. The present one deals with the science down to 
the end of the subject of Distribution ; that of Exchange, which 
includes Money, but not Foreign Trade, being treated after 
Production. Part II. will cover Consumption, Taxation, and 
Trade Unions and Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Penson writes mainly for students in the very earliest 
stages of economic study, and his treatment is, consequently, of 
the simplest. Perhaps at times it is made almost too easy, but this, 
on the whole, is a fault on the right side, and some economic text- 
books one can call to mind are far too difficult. Mrs. Fawcett’s 
little book, perhaps, strikes the mean most happily. For 
economics is so constituted that, to give the serious student a 
real grip of it, he should be provided with something that can 
be mastered without difficulty, and is clear enough when mas- 
tered to be retained in the memory. That is why, at a later 
stage, Mill’s Principles are so admirable an instrument of economic 
study. Real learning of a subject is apt to be retarded if the teach- 
ing is made too easy ; and, from the point of view of more serious 
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students, Mr. Penson is inclined to err in this direction. A great 
deal of allowance must be made, however, for the class for whom 
he is writing, whilst he is further justified by the very great 
need that exists for a work of just this particular kind. The book 
has a few minor blemishes. Occasionally, though he is never 
verbose, the author gives unimportant matters more space than 
they deserve, and one or two of his tables and illustrations are a 
little complicated. 

These small defects, however, are outweighed by the book’s 
merits. The treatment is clear, lucid, and vivid, and apart 
from occasional exceptions noted above, neither too long nor 
too short; whilst Mr. Penson is not like some writers, obsessed 
by a certain epigram about brevity. He is never brief at the 
expense of clearness. He has a considerable gift for definition, 
some of his being quite complete and yet not a word too 
long. He is also very happy in bringing home to novices 
the real meaning of economic terms, by using better under- 
stood phrases as alternatives to the more technical expres- 
sions. Thus, the “source of income,” “buying and selling,” and 
“the individual income,” bring home to the man in the street 
what is really involved in Production, Exchange, and Distribu- 
tion. His illustrations, too, really illustrate, and his tables and 
diagrams, which are of a somewhat original kind, are, with a few 
exceptions, admirable. 

The book is admirably fitted for the upper forms of schools, 
for those who do not aim at more than an elementary knowledge, 
and for the general reader who does not wish to study the subject 


seriously but only to get a general view of it. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Tariffs at Work: an Outline of Practical Tariff Administration, 
with special reference to the United States and Canada. By 
JOHN Hepiey Hicarnson, B.Sc. (Econ.). (London: P. §. 
King and Son. 1913. Pp. xiv+136. Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. HIGGINSON, in writing this book, has limited himself 
strictly to the attempt to describe and criticise the various forms of 
Tariff Administration as they exist at the present time. He de- 
scribes clearly and lucidly the different kinds of tariffs that exist, 
and discusses their merits and defects, dealing with the machinery 
they utilise to achieve their object, the difficulties which they 
encounter, and the manner in which these are overcome. 
Throughout the author avoids the more controversial aspects of 
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the question, and besides being fair and impartial, his book shows 
much evidence that he has brought to his study of the subject 
what is essentially a cross-bench attitude on this most vexed 
problem. This decidedly increases its value. 

The opening chapter deals with the question of Tariff Systems, 
and traces the rise of the more complicated ones to displace that 
of the Single Tariff. The latter is of little importance to-day 
and is seldom found except in Free Trade countries, such as 
Great Britain. Modern Tariffs have not only to guard the home 
market, but to secure entry on favourable terms into those of 
foreign countries. The performance of this double duty is one 
of the more obvious difficulties in the way of an effective protec- 
tive tariff; and the Single Tariff is not an efficient weapon for 
the purpose of achieving the latter objects. Mr. Higginson points 
out, however, that both the General and Conventional Tariff 
System, as found in Germany, and the Maximum and Minimum 
System, have attained considerable success in both directions. 
The former, which operates by means of commercial treaties 
extending over long periods of years, has been the more effective, 
and, from the commercial point of view, has the merit of greater 
stability. The adoption of the latter in France and the United 
States is largely due to political causes. Finally, the Multiple 
System, as exemplified by Canada, has successfully provided for 
preferential treatment as well as negotiation, and with the growth 
of the principle of preference is likely to achieve a more extended 
use. 
In the short chapter on the Making of a Tariff the most 
significant parts are the evidence it gives of the growing speciali- 
sation of duties, the reason for which is to be found largely in 
the attempt to confine tariff concessions to the country to which 
they are given, and of the use of specific duties in such a way as 
to equalise the burdens on different grades and qualities of an 
article. Ad valorem duties are, theoretically, both better and 
fairer, but have serious defects in practice, particularly in leading 
to under-valuation and in destroying any certainty in the mind of 
the importer as to the rate of duty with which he will be charged. 
Commercially and in practice specific duties are preferable, and 
by means of specialisation they acquire many of the merits of 
those levied ad valorem. The system, however, to be effective 
does require a very large number of separate duties. The whole 
question is carefully discussed in the third chapter. 

The chapters on Bonded Warehouses and Free Ports, and on 
Drawbacks are perhaps most suggestive as showing the measures 
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by which modern tariff-makers have provided for the case of the 
entrepét trade; and there is a chapter on the Prevention of 
Smuggling. Perhaps the most interesting point about the book 
is the light which it throws on the various difficulties in the way 
of framing a fair and efficient tariff. Their existence, on the 
one hand, is clearly shown; but to me it seems no less clear that 
they can be and are successfully overcome, and that the modern 
tariff is, on the whole, an effective, often a highly effective, 
instrument. For the rest the book makes most interesting 
reading, and causes one to regret that it does not treat of its 
subject at greater length and in fuller detail. But it does give a 
really excellent short treatment, and as such deserves to be widely 


read. 
N. B. DEARLE 


Railroad Taxation in Minnesota: Analysis of the Gross Earnings 
Taz. By E. V. Rostnson, Ph.D., Director of the Depart- 
ment of Research and Statistics of the Minnesota Tax Com- 
mission, and Professor of Economics, University of 
Minnesota. (St. Paul. 1912. Pp. 58.) 


TH1s work is a reprint of a chapter from the third biennial 
report of the Minnesota Tax Commission, and, although it is 
primarily concerned with the practical problems of a single State, 
it draws so widely upon general experience, and makes so many 
careful comparisons, that it is of more than local importance. 

Three forms of property or ad valorem taxation of railways 
have existed in the States: (1) assessment by a multitude of local 
assessors, now retained only by the once progressive Rhode 
Island, and abandoned elsewhere because of its inherent in- 
equalities and absurdities; (2) assessment by a State board of 
assessors, but still according to the principle (or lack of principle) 
of the general property tax ; (3) capitalisation, or valuation by the 
“stock and bond” plan. In contrast to these are three forms 
which take income as the test of ability-to-pay, (4) taxation of 
gross receipts, (5) gross earnings, (6) net earnings. After briefly 
examining the others, Dr. Robinson regards (2), (3), and (5) as 
the only methods needing serious consideration, and their com- 
parative merits are carefully discussed. The State assessment 
method is disposed of as unequal, uncertain, and arbitrary, after 
an appeal to facts which incidentally throw a vivid light upon 
the general property tax as a whole. The ratio of the value as 
assessed for purposes of taxation to the commercial valuation in 
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various States is shown to vary from 7°5 per cent. in Wyoming, 
14°3 in Washington, and 16°9 in Kansas, to 70°9 in Michigan 
and 73°3 in Vermont, and taken as a whole the valuations are 
at very low levels. The “stock and bond” method is still used 
in six States—Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New York, Dela- 
ware, Kentucky, and Connecticut. It is defective because of the 
deceptive character of stock values, the fact that the whole is not 
necessarily the sum of the parts, and that values are affected by 
non-transportation assets such as hotels, mines, &c.—the main 
objection to the “net receipts” method also. Moreover, it is of 
doubtful legality under the constitutionai law. The author is 
concerned to show that the gross earnings method now employed 
in seven States is the best yet devised, and his argument loses 
nothing in force on account of the fact that Minnesota had the 
lucky prescience to adopt the system early and maintain it 
steadily. It is advocated because it is constitutional, is sub- 
stantially just as between different roads, is not self-assessed, 
varies properly with business conditions, and dispenses with 
valuation. It does not corrupt politics, legalise excessive rail- 
road charges, or retard railroad construction. Although some 
of the considerations seem to move at times in a vicious circle, 
Dr. Robinson makes out his case with great skill, the argument 
being lucid and well arranged. The problem is essentially an 
American one (since the taxation of annual values raises quite 
different issues), but the introduction of thorough-going systems 
of income taxation will in course of time profoundly modify the 
whole position. 
J. C. Stamp 


Die modernen Lésch- und Ladeeinrichtungen und ihre Bedeutung 
fiir die Seeschiffahrtsbetriebe. By Dr. Avucustin HAAse. 
(Jena : Gustav Fischer. 1913. Pp. 112. Price 3 marks.) 


It is generally recognised at the present time that one of the 
greatest assets of a port is promptness in the discharge and load- 
ing of cargo, and it is with the facilities provided at Hamburg for 
such “rapid dispatch” that Dr. Haase is concerned. He selects 
Hamburg as being “the most important Continental seaport” 
(p. 1), and, except for an occasional reference to Rotterdam or 
Antwerp, and some tables of comparative charges in the appendix, 
his whole attention is confined to the German port. The main 
purpose of his first seventy pages is to describe in non-technical 
language the works and apparatus at Hamburg for loading and 
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discharge. He adds some historical sketches and some geo- 
graphical explanations, so that this part of the book might be 
described as a handbook to the port, academically annotated. 
There is a large and detailed collection of particulars as to 
accommodation, equipment, and charges, which should be useful 
for reference. 

Not until the fifth of. his six chapters (which bears as its 
heading the title of the book) does the author enter on a more 
general treatment. He begins with an account (pp. 72-6) of the 
growth and increasing regularity of ships, and of the development 
of shipping as a separate business, which, although necessarily 
containing a certain amount of familiar matter, is an admirable 
exposition, and leads up to the point which is the key to his 
subject—the necessity of keeping valuable ships in port for as 
short a time as possible. In a very interesting series of tables 
are then set out the comparative costs of the various means of 
discharge available, showing the cases in which each method is 
most advantageous. 

Hamburg presents two distinct methods of discharge : firstly, 
at moorings in the stream ; and secondly, at the quays. Probably 
there is no other port of equal importance where these two 
methods could be better seen side by side, and their comparison 
is one of the most valuable features of the book. While the chief 
appeal of the work will be to the student of port methods, the 
geographer will find interesting but scattered information as to 
how inland water communications favour overside discharge, and 
as to the various effects of ice in winter. Historical interest lies 
in the accounts of the development of special methods for dealing 
with grain, coal, and petroleum, and of the growth of the equip- 
ment of Hamburg. 

As the opening chapter is mainly historical, it is a pity that 
the tables inserted have not been recast; although the dates on 
which the various works were opened are given, they are not 
arranged chronologically. A simple plan of the port would have 
been helpful. The book represents a detailed and lucid treatment 


of a somewhat restricted subject. 
F. A. Hower 


Die auslindischen Elemente in der russischen Volkswirthschaft. 
By Dr. B. IscHcHANIAN. (Berlin: Siemenroth. 1913. 
Pp. xvili+300. Price, Mk. 7.) 


THE cultural and economic development of Russia presents a 
phenomenon unlike that of all Western nations. Where the latter 
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have evolved mainly through their own innate forces, Russia has 
at all times called for the vivifying influence of the more advanced 
lands and received it in men and in capital. Inhabited by wander- 
ing and warring tribes, ravaged by the Mongolian invasions, cut 
off from easy access by the inclemency of the seasons which 
periodically closed the Baltic approach, that great Continental 
plain remained in a condition of semi-barbarism after its Western 
neighbours had proceeded a good way on the road of civilisation. 
Greeks from Byzantium and Scandinavians were the forerunners, 
but from the end of the fifteenth century Italians, Danes, 
Germans, and English were brought over by the Tsars to instruct 
their people. The history of this process of education is the theme 
of Dr. Ischchanian’s book. He traces all its ramifications and 
assembles all the available information in a manner useful alike to 
the historian of culture and to the business man studying the 
scientific basis of investment. 

Roughly speaking there were two colonisations, one by men, 
the other by money. The former has two modes, the earlier being 
the introduction of instructors, as we know from the familiar 
stories of Peter the Great; the second, as followed by Catharine 
and her successors, of the settlement of German agricultural 
colonies in Poland, South Russia, and Transcaucasia. In 1890 
there were 310,000 such colonists in South Russia, in 1901 there 
were 600,000 in Poland. The administrative measures by which 
that movement were furthered are set forth in detail by the author 
and are of much interest. The colonies have been economically 
successful, but their civilising influence, in his opinion, has been 
very limited. With the nineteenth century we come to the 
exploitation of Russian material resources by foreign men and 
capital. The textile industries of Poland and of Moscow are 
German ; the coal and iron industries are Belgian and French ; the 
petroleum industry is Swedish and English. Of course, men of 
all nations took part in each industry, but the dominant nationali- 
ties are as stated. Most noteworthy is the story of Ludwig 
Knoop, of Bremen, who stood as the intermediary between 
English capital and Russia in the forties and ’fifties. He was 
the guarantor of credit ; he founded spinning mills and equipped 
them with English machinery—in his life-time he founded 122; 
he was the great organiser and ulso a monopolistic and speculative 
contractor. The Russian proverb ran, “ Where there is a church, 
there is a priest; where there is a factory—a Knoop.” All this 
development is carefully traced out with lists of companies, their 
capitals, and their dividends. Parallel with it there is an analysis 
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of the foreign population of Russia and its activities. The growth 
of the Russian national debt is also described, and its burdensome 
character, owing to its unproductive nature, is also brought 
out. France is the chief creditor; Britain took part mainly in 
loans for railway development. 


Henry W. Macrosty 


The Control of Trusts. By J. B. CuarK and J. M. CuarK. 
Enlarged and rewritten. (The Macmillan Company. Price 
4s. 6d. net.) 


THis larger edition of Professor Clark’s earlier book contains 
an interesting development of his scheme for dealing with the 
great corporations. It should be read in connection with President 
Wilson’s chapters on the same subject in his book The New 
Freedom, and Mr. Stevens’ valuable collection of original docu- 
ments. Professor Clark holds that it is possible, by a variety of 
different safeguards applied at different points, to retain the 
Trusts as a valuable result of economic evolution and regulate 
their action in the public interest. The field must be kept open 
for the independent producer, both actual and possible, mainly 
by the suppression of that formidable method of Trust activity, 
the discriminated price. Professor Clark believes this can be met 
by the enforcement of a level price, at least within certain areas, 
and with the possible help of the zone system of transport rates ; 
and by such a reduction of the tariff as will prevent the huge 
subsidies out of which these local “cuts” have been financed. 
This is the main theme of his argument; the instrument of its 
application to be an Interstate Trade Commission on the lines of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The points which seem to me of most interest in the argu- 
ment, which is closely reasoned and of great economic value, are, 
in the first place, the claim that a rigorous suppression of com- 
binations cannot be afforded in view of their possible working 
economies, the more so when the land is taken up, and a nation 
is thrown back for its future sustenance on industrial invention ; 
and, in the second place, the phenomenon of competition called 
in as a remedy for the evils of combination—competition which 
was the disease which combination was itself to cure. The inter- 
lacing of these two economic forces, as both in their measure 
necessary to economic life and progress, is the moral of the 
argument. 

D. H. Macarecor 
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Leasehold Enfranchisement. By E. A. Counins. (London: 
P. §. King and Son. 1913. Pp. 117.) 


Mr. CouLiys writes as an advocate of compulsory enfranchise- 
ment. In the main, he bases his case on a general statement of 
the leaseholder’s grievances. This is to be regretted. No one 
would now deny that the leasehold system is capable of abuse, and 
that, in fact, it sometimes is abused. The extent of the evil is 
more difficult to ascertain. Mr. Collins throws no light on that 
point. True, he tells us that he has twenty-five years’ experience 
as a solicitor in London, and his general impressions are therefore 
entitled to some weight. But the leasehold system which is the 
rule in London is the exception in the country as a whole. We 
are not confident that Mr. Collins has altogether avoided the 
mistake—so common in Londoners—of assuming that the metro- 
polis is typical of all large towns. At any rate, he affords us no 
material for a quantitative analysis of the situation. 

The fact that an evil is not widespread is, of course, no reason 
for neglecting it if the remedies proposed are effective and do not 
involve any considerable inconveniences. It is doubtful whether 
the somewhat old-fashioned proposal which Mr. Collins supports 
satisfies either of these conditions. He suggests that all future 
leases (other than mining leases) granted for a life or lives, or 
with a perpetual right of renewal or for terms exceeding thirty 
years, should by statute include the same right of compulsory 
purchase as is now given to railway companies and other cor- 
porate bodies. This right should be given also to the holders of 
existing leases that fall within the above definition. Contracting 
out should be forbidden. There is one serious weakness in this 
scheme, as in all schemes of a like nature. Ifa long lease is 
made to carry with it an option to buy the freehold, there will be 
a tendency among owners who object to selling outright—and 
Mr. Collins tells us that they are numerous—to substitute for the 
long lease a short lease with a tacit undertaking to renew. The 
short lease is open, in a greater or less degree, to almost all the 
objections that apply to the long lease, and its tenure is less 
secure. With the details of Mr. Collins’s plan we have not space 
to deal. It must suffice to remark that he considerably under- 
rates the difficulties in his way. It is surprising, for instance, to 
find a lawyer calmly accepting the principles of valuation laid 
down in the Lands Clauses Acts, and in the case-law that has 
grown up round them, as “a system that has worked satisfac- 
torily” : the tendency of all recent legislation providing for the 
compulsory purchase of land is to override and upset that system. 
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Though Mr. Collins is chiefly concerned with leasehold 
enfranchisement, he makes one or two other proposals which are 
more in accord with the trend of modern opinion. Thus he would 
empower the leaseholder to have onerous covenants set aside by 
showing cause before a permanent Commission constituted for this 
and similar duties. In the case of short leases the leaseholder 
should, he urges, have a statutory right of renewal subject to an 
appeal to the Commission. There seems to be a growing con- 
sensus of opinion that the problems connected with the tenure of 
land are to be solved by the institution of some such machinery 
for arbitration between landlord and tenant, rather than by rigid 
regulations like the statutory provision for a universal right of 
compulsory enfranchisement. But those who wish to obtain a 
clear and concise statement of the arguments advanced by the 
older school of reformers cannot do better than read Mr. Collins’s 


little book. 


G. F. SHOVE 





NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE Economic REVIVAL OF MESSINA. 


OF all the inhabitants of Messina whom the evening of 
December 27th, 1908, called to rest, only two-fifths saw the dawn 
of the 28th. When, in a few moments, sixty thousand people had 
been killed and many thousands wounded, it might have been 
supposed that all life would abandon in horror a region doomed 
to destruction and death, and that—as in the case of Pompeli— 
only the ruins of the unhappy city would remain as a witness to 
future ages of the impotence of man against the forces of nature. 
The houses had all fallen ; the wharves of the port were shattered ; 
the railway lines derelict ; where a city had been, there extended 
a desolate stretch of ruins. 

In less than five years Messina is reviving. The number of 
the inhabitants, which in 1908 exceeded 160,000 in the whole 
territory of the commune, and 100,000 in the city itself, has 
already risen again to 130,000 (of whom 75,000 inhabit the city). 
How does so large a population live? 

Agriculture and fishing suffice to maintain about 25,000. 
These industries did not suffer seriously by the earthquake ; and 
the farmers are able to derive large incomes from the cultivation 
of oranges and lemons. Fishing is still carried on in a primitive 
manner, and might easily be made very remunerative. There 
are no large manufacturing establishments; still, altogether, 
manufactures provide a living for about 60,000 persons. Those 
they directly occupy are about 20,000 : of these 5,000 are engaged 
in the treatment of vegetable and animal produce (baking and 
the manufacture of macaroni, preparation of preserved foods, 
tanning, work in wood); 2,000 in metal work and the manu- 
facture of machinery ; 11,000 in house building and kindred indus- 
tries; 1,500 in weaving and making clothes. Almost all the 
manufacturing businesses were destroyed in the disaster of 1908, 
together with the buildings and machinery ; but year by year the 
old factories have returned to life, and the manufacturing 
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production is rapidly increasing. The special conditions resulting 
from the earthquake, the necessity of removing the débris (now 
about half removed), and of rebuilding the houses, have caused 
house building to become the most flourishing industry. 

The number of those who make a living by trade is from ten 
to twelve thousand. Many are engaged in retail business, but 
there are also some large-.firms occupied in foreign trade. 

Then there are very many (about 24,000 persons) included in 
the families of professional men (lawyers, doctors, engineers, &c.) 
and employees in public offices ; for Messina is an administrative, 
military, and legal centre of considerable importance. All the 
public offices that existed before 1908 are again working, and 
the educational institutes have been reopened and are largely 
attended. 

To show how the necessary conditions for the life of Messina 
are now re-established, I shall give some statistics of its trade and 
the business done by the railway. 

Messina is the station for the ferryboats for carrying passenger 
and goods trains, and thus connects the Sicilian railways with those 
of the mainland. The goods traffic by them is becoming every 
year more important : to give an idea of it, it will be enough to 
say that the truckloads of lemons and oranges alone transhipped 
to the mainland in 1912 were 8,000 in number. The business 
done at the Messina railway stations themselves is not very great ; 
240,000 tons of goods were loaded and unloaded, and 609,000 
passengers left Messina, or arrived there, in 1911. 

The shipping business may be summarised as follows: In 
1909 the ships entering and leaving the port were 5,402 in 
number, with a net total tonnage of 4,166,000. Sixty thousand 
passengers embarked on these ships and landed from them, while 
they received and discharged cargoes of 467,000 tons. In the last 
years before the catastrophe the total amount of goods loaded and 
unloaded did not exceed 500,000 tons. 

The trade of the port will seem greater when we consider that 
much of the merchandise exported from Messina is of great value 
in proportion to its volume. The statistical returns of the exports 
and imports, including, however, only a part of the goods loaded 
and unloaded, show that their value was fairly high: in 1912 
forty million Italian lire for the exports and thirty million for the 
imports. In 1907 the exports were valued at about fifty million 
and the imports at thirty million; since 1908 the exports have 
diminished, as part of the trade has been diverted from Messina 
to Catania and Palermo. 
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The exports consisted, for seven-tenths of their total value 
(that is, twenty-eight million Italian lire), of lemons, oranges, and 
the products of these fruits: peel, juice, essences, citrate of 
calcium, &c. Citrate of calcium and lemon juice are used in the 
preparation of citric acid, an industry not much developed in 
Italy. This class of product! forms about one-fourth of the 
entire Italian export of lemons, oranges, and their produce. The 
principal other centres for the export are Catania and Palermo. 

The other three-tenths of the exports from Messina are also 
largely vegetable produce : almonds, walnuts, hazel nuts, canned 
vegetables, olive oil, wine, tar, &c. We may also include with 
these wheat paste, which is exported in a fair quantity. 

The imports consist principally of foodstuffs (grain, coffee, 
beverages, &c.); raw material for manufacture (timber, skins, 
coal, &c.) ; and manufactured produce (agricultural and industrial 
machinery, cloths, &c.). The value of the coal imported in 1912 
was almost three million lire. 

Together with trade, the banks have resumed business: the 
discounts and advances granted by the two largest banks alone 
amounted in 1912 to fifty-four million Italian lire, a figure little 
less than that for 1908 (fifty-six million). And the accumulation 
of capital has been rapid enough : the cash deposits in the banks 
and savings banks at the end of 1912 amounted to sixty-five 
million lire. The value of the Italian Government Debt Securities 
on which interest is paid at Messina was about sixty-three million 
lire. 

The revival of Messina which, at first sight, might appear 
strange and inexplicable, is partly due to the tenacious attachment 
of the people of Messina to their home; but, to a greater degree, 
is the necessary consequence of economic conditions. The exist- 
ence of a large natural harbour at the most suitable point for the 
passage of the railway between Sicily and the mainland, a port 
of call for ships crossing the straits, where emigrants from 
Eastern Sicily to America may embark, and where the produce 
of the region may be accumulated for export abroad, calls for a 
city at this point. 

The economic revival is now almost complete. But before the 
life of the city can resume its ordinary course, permanent dwelling 
houses must be built. Up to the present very few have been 
erected. Most of the people live in wooden barracks, only to be 
put up with as temporary dwellings, and now, after exposure for 


1 Two-fifths of this export goes to the United States, one-fifth to the United 
Kingdom, and one-fifth to Germany and Russia. 
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three or four years to a very variable and rainy climate, in fairly 
bad condition. 

There have been great difficulties in the way of permanent 
rebuilding of the city. There was no detailed map of the city 
such as was required for the preparation of the new city plan 
based on a scientific study of the effects of the earthquake. Before 
such a detailed map could be made a great deal of work had to 
be done in the way of removal of débris. Only at the end of 1911 
was the new city plan ready ; the delay was partly due to inaction 
and want of energy on the part of the persons entrusted with the 
work, partly to lack of funds, partly also to serious technical 
difficulties; and, perhaps more than all, to the interminable 
official formalities that hamper the whole life of Italy. 

When it was possible to begin rebuilding, many controversies 
arose as a result of joint ownership, and delayed it further. The 
ownership of almost every house in Messina was shared among 
an incredible number of persons, and the courts were not always 
successful in the attempt to reconcile their rights. The State 
gives much encouragement and subsidises proprietors who rebuild 
their houses, and has extended these favours even to proprietors 
of upper floors (which cannot be rebuilt as the maximum height 
of the houses has been fixed at ten metres from the ground) who 
build on new sites. The State contributes very generously (more 
than half the cost of building); but the grant is subject to so 
many conditions and formalities that up to the present it has only 
been obtained in a few score of cases. 

The capitalists do not show much enthusiasm for investment 
of their money in property that is fixed in a legal but not in a 
physical sense. For there is no proof as yet that even the most 
solid constructions, in conformity with the injunctions issued by 
the Government after 1908, and after serious scientific study, 
will be able to resist earthquakes as violent as that of 1908. 
Meanwhile, the few who have dared to build or restore houses 
compensate themselves for their daring by charging their tenants 
very heavy rent. 

The building problem does not seem very near its solution, 
which will be made easier, though not complete, by the work of 
the Unione Messinese, an institution for the building of dwelling 
houses for the people, and by that of the Government, which has 
begun to build houses for its employees. 

The rebuilding of public edifices has hardly commenced and 
proceeds very slowly. This is one of the points in which the 
Government is to blame, though it cannot be denied the merit 
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of having made suitable provision for the temporary housing of 
the population. 

It is likely that for at least another three or four years many 
of the people of Messina will of necessity still be living in barracks. 
But there is no doubt that the advance of new buildings will 
gradually reduce the area of the wooden city, and finally cause it 
to disappear. Only then will the stranger see from the very 
appearance of the city that the life which animated Messina 
before the terrible catastrophe has completely returned to it. 

GIORGIO MORTARA 





THe TRADES Boarp Act aT WORK. 


It is somewhat early to write about the result of the Trades 
Board Act, but in view of the proposals to bring other trades 
within its scope immediately the earliest effects are worth 
noticing. For this reason I think that some facts collected by 
the Hebden Bridge branch of the Amalgamated Union of 
Clothing Operatives are of great interest. Hebden Bridge!’ is 
a small town in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and is the chief 
centre of the fustian trade in this country. As a considerable 
amount of fustian is made up into clothing in the factories of 
the district, and this branch of trade comes under the Trades 
Board, it offers a favourable opportunity for observing the 
working of the Act. The trade is confined within a small area, 
and to quite a limited number of firms all engaged on the same 
class of work, the number employed being about 3,000, nearly 
400 of whom are men or youths. 

The two chief features about industry in the district have 
always been the very low wages obtained by men, and the absence 
of trade unionism. This may be accounted for by the decay of 
industries in which men were formerly employed, and by the 
great demand for female labour, which led men with families to 
accept lower rates rather than leave the district where their 
daughters could earn high wages; also by the fact that until 
recently many small firms continued to exist, so that there was 
little difference in social standing between the employers and 
their workpeople. Simultaneously with the advent of the Wages 
Board there has come a wave of trade unionism over every branch 
of industry in the district, and it was for purposes of labour 


1 See “The Industrial Evolution of a Manufacturing Village,” Economic 
JOURNAL, December, 1911. 
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organisation that the facts set forth in this paper were collected. 
I think it is quite clear that the Trades Board Act has done three 
things for the clothing trade of Hebden Bridge :— 
(1) It has lessened the hours of labour for everybody in the 
trade. 
(2) It has raised the wages of men, but has not affected 
women’s wages. ; 

(3) It has helped to create a new spirit among the men; the 
principle of combination as a means of improving wages and 
conditions of labour which had hitherto failed to grip more than 
a few individuals has now been suddenly adopted, and the men 
are joining the union in almost a mass movement. 

The Act, which became compulsory on February 20th, fixes 
a minimum wage of 6d. per hour for men, and 34d. per hour 
for women. Before it came into force the clothing factories 
worked fifty-eight hours per week. Hence, as a considerable 
number of men were employed at wages ranging from 20s. to 
23s. per week, it meant, if the factories continued to work fifty- 
eight hours, an advance of wages of from 6s. to 9s. a week for a 
large proportion of the male workers. There had been sugges- 
tions for shortening hours previously, “but nothing had come of 
them ; but before the Act actually came into force the employers 
decided to reduce the hours to fifty-two, without any alteration 
in wages. This reduction of hours applied to all workpeople, so 
that if a man has not received an actual increase in wages, he 
has received what is equivalent to a higher rate per hour ; there- 
fore the Act has been a direct benefit to every man and youth 
in the trade. The women and girls are all employed on piece- 
work, but as their rate of pay yields a very much higher wage 
than the minimum of 3}d. per hour, the Act has not affected 
them directly in any way. It might have been expected that the 
reduction of hours would have lowered the wages of women, but 
that does not appear to have been the case. There is a general 
opinion that quite as much work has been done in the fifty-two 
hour week as in the fifty-eight. This would be difficult to prove, 
because comparisons made with the first half of 1912 are not of 
much value, owing to the disturbance caused by the coal strike. I 
have before me the report and balance sheet of the Fustian Co- 
operative Society for the half-year ending June, 1913, and the 
increase of trade done in their factory over any previous half. 
year bears out the general opinion. As there has certainly been 
no outcry among the women about the matter, we may fairly 


conclude that their earnings have not been less. One reason for 
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this is that owing to the higher wages now being paid to the 
men, greater efforts are made to keep them fully employed, with 
the result that there is less playing between jobs, and that the 
women’s work is therefore more regular. Whether there has 
been increased strain or any other result of that kind cannot yet 
be determined. But so far shorter hours appear to be a clear gain 
to both men and women. It would appear also to have been 
beneficial to employers, for if there has been no decrease in output 
they will have saved on power and lighting. 

In June this year the local branch of the Clothing Operatives 
Union determined to take a census of their male members to find 
out what wages were being paid. In order to ascertain the effect 
of the Trades Board Act they also asked for information about 
wages and hours before and after the Act came into operation. 
They issued the following circular to their members: Please 
state :— 

1. Branch of trade (that is, whether stock or lining cutter, 
fitter, or warehouseman, etc.). 

2. Number of hours worked per week. 

3. Rate of wages. 

If any changes have been made through the operation of the 
Trades Board Act, please fill in these additional particulars. 

4. Number of hours worked per week previous to _ its 
operation. ‘ 

5. Rate of wages previous to its operation. 

6. Has the Act caused any changing of jobs or any changing 
of methods of working? 

There were 250 of these forms sent out, and 230 were returned 
duly filied up. A committee of four was appointed to examine 
them, and as the returns from each shop were in the first instance 
kept separate, the committee were able to check them from their 
own personal knowledge, and they have every reason to believe 
that they are substantially accurate. ‘These returns show quite 
clearly what reduction in working hours has actually taken place. 
Before the operation of the Act, 

One firm employing 18 males worked 554 hours. 


One ” »” 6 ” ” 56 ” 
The remaining firms ,, 206 ,, << is 


Since February 20th, the date on which the Board of Trade 
reade an obligatory order, 


One firm employing 22 males has worked 524 hours, 
One ” ” 6 9 2” ” 54 ” 
The remaining firms _,, 202 ,, have ,, 652 ee 
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This gives an average reduction of more than five and a half 
hours per week, which has been a great benefit to the family and 
social life of the district. 

The returns reveal some striking facts about men’s wages in 
the clothing trade of Hebden Bridge, and also prove that the 
Trades Board Act has caused some remarkable increases to be 
given. The minimum of 6d. per hour is not compulsory until 
the age of twenty-two; therefore, as sixty-one out of the total 
number making returns are at present getting less than 26s., 
we may presume they are juniors. Out of the 230 male workers, 
about whom we have definite information, 184 received increases 
when the Act came into force. The following table gives par- 
ticulars of the advances received :— 


s. d. 
32 men received an advance of 1 0 per week. 
25 ” ” 20 5 
28 9? ” ” 3? 3 0 ” 
23 ” ” ” ” 4 0 33 
11 ” ”? ” ” 5 0 ” 
8 ” ” ” , 6 0 ”? 
55 fe a ss 7 0 . 
1 man ed a i % 6 ag 
1 ” ” ” ” 8 0 9? 


The average increase per week was 3s. per man. In no case do 
the returns show any reduction of wages, and as the union 
officials have not heard of any such instance, it is evident that the 
increases are a clear gain to the workers. 

These returns also shed light upon that most interesting and 
important problem as to whether there is any danger of a legal 
minimum wage becoming the actual maximum. Of the 134 
who received advances, 111 had to receive them in order to bring 
their earnings up to the sum required by the Act; but the 
remaining twenty-three were getting the minimum before they 
received the advance. These twenty-three were evidently con- 
sidered by their employers to be worth more than the lower-paid 
men, and when the wages of the lower-paid men were compul- 
sorily raised they were given a corresponding increase. This 
seems to indicate that whatever causes have tended to produce 
variation of wages in the past will continue to operate after a 
minimum has been fixed by a T'rade Board. 

The fears of some that increased wages would lead to 
numerous dismissals of men and the substitution of boys have up 
to the present been falsified. The demand for female labour in 
the district is so great that there is no possibility of replacing 
men from that source ; and as there are no unemployed boys they 
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could not be used to do the work of the men. Numerous adver- 
tisements have appeared lately for boys and youths which seem 
to denote a desire to find cheaper labour, but as there is no supply 
at the present time employers have been compelled to pay the 
advance. The low wages of the past have naturally led to the 
employment of some inefficients in the trade, but the number that 
have proved not to be. worth the higher wage has been very few. 
As far as can be ascertained only four men have lost their work 
through the operation of the Act, and one has got work with 
another firm and is now receiving the minimum; a second has 
gone back to the work he was engaged in before he came into 
the clothing trade; the third is working as a labourer in some 
works near by; but the fourth we have been unable to trace. 
The Act came into force at the end of the busy season, so that 
men could have been more easily disposed of than at any other 
time of the year, and therefore it is not likely there will be any 
further displacement of labour. There has been some re-arrange- 
ment of work, but in reply to Question 6 on the circular sent out 
by the union only two made any remarks, and these were so 
indefinite in character as to warrant us in saying that the workers 
have not suffered in any way. 

The effect of the Act upon the organisation of labour has 
been most remarkable ; the Clothing Operatives Union had only 
twenty-nine male members at the beginning of this year, and 
they have now over 300. This result has been achieved without 
any outside help, the same local officials who have worked for 
years with so little success have now found it quite easy to enrol 
members. ‘Two other causes have helped toward this success— 
the wave of trade unionism that has lately swept over the country 
has undoubtedly affected Hebden Bridge, and recently the dyers 
in the fustian trade have both increased their wages and lessened 
their hours by trade union effort ; but there is no doubt that what 
has moved the clothing operatives most has been the result of 
the Trades Board Act. The great barrier to trade-union organisa- 
tion is lack of imagination among the workers. To them things 
have always been as they are, and always will be. But in Hebden 
Bridge they have received a shock which has given them vision. 
They have seen things alter before their eyes, they are working 
less hours and getting higher wages; they have realised that 
employers are not all-powerful, and are therefore determined to 
have a share in settling the future conditions of their labour. 
The union is already strong enough to have formulated a “wages 
list,” which will shortly be submitted to the employers, who will 
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then for the first time be faced with the necessity of bargaining 
collectively with their workpeople instead of making individual 
arrangements. 

The figures given above represent about 70 per cent. of the 
clothing trade in the district, and may be taken as typical of the 
whole. Apart from the general state of prosperity in which it 
shares, and the high price of cotton goods, there is nothing 
abnormal in the industry at the present time. There seems to 
have been no disturbance of prices, and the changes have come 
almost without being noticed except by the persons concerned. 

S. C Moore 
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Report on Profit-Sharing and Labour Co-partnership in the 
United Kingdom. [Cd. 6496.] 1912. Price 84d. 


THE above Report possesses not only exceptional interest from 
the importance of its subject-matter, but also from the fact that it 
was the last piece of work upon which David Schloss was engaged, 
and it constitutes a not unfitting final contribution from one whose 
work throughout has been marked by thoroughness, by mastery, 
and by insight. 

A brief section of the Report is concerned with profit-sharing 
and labour co-partnership in co-operative societies, but the greater 
part of it deals with cases in which these forms of industry exist 
in non-co-operative enterprises. Of such known to exist there are 
133, of which 73 have been started at various dates during the 
last ten years. Four date back forty years and upwards. Profit- 
sharing schemes known to have been abandoned, during a period 
which ranges from 1829 to 1910, number 163. 

The Report begins with an inquiry into the meaning of the 
terms “‘ profit-sharing ” and “labour co-partnership,” and the most 
general features of the former are accepted as being found when 
“an employer agrees with his employees that they shall receive, 
in partial remuneration of their labour, and in addition to their 
wages, a share, fixed beforehand, in the profits realised by the 
undertaking to which the profit-sharing scheme relates.” 

In its simplest form labour co-partnership is interpreted as 
involving not only the condition “that the worker should receive, 
in addition to the standard wages of his trade, some share in the 
final profit of the business,” but should also, by accumulating 
either the whole or part of this share in the capital of the business 
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employing him, thus gain “the ordinary rights and responsibilities 
of a shareholder.” 

Thus, although labour co-partnership differs from _profit- 
sharing, both spring from the same root, and the former is but 
a further development of the principle of endeavouring to make 
the association closer between capital, control, and labour. 

The inter-connection between the two is illustrated by the 
treatment of the subject in the second section of the Report, 
which, in a general summary of the particulars regarding profit- 
sharing and co-partnership, makes no attempt to distinguish 
between the two, but, in setting out such general figures as those 
relating to the number of the schemes which are being dealt with, 
their duration, the causes of cessation, and the trades in which 
the various schemes have been formed, groups both together. 

But although the two broad classes of enterprise can be distin- 
guished, and although analysis shows clearly whether profit- 
sharing is or is not accompanied by some measure of labour co- 
partnership, the manifestations of each class are themselves of 
great variety, and a valuable analysis of the schemes now in force 
which is included in the Report makes this abundantly clear. 

In addition to the general analysis of schemes now in force, 
the Report contains a detailed account of a selection including 
that of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, the best known 
and perhaps the most successful of all. 

It is remarked in the General Summary of the Report that 
schemes involving investment by employees in the capital of 
their employers’ businesses have been meeting with a large 
measure of success, but it is also pointed out that “great caution 
is necessary in drawing inferences of a general character from 
these results.” 

“In the first place it is necessary to point out that in the great 
majority of cases the experiments are of such comparatively recent 
date that it may be somewhat premature to found upon results 
which appear to have been attained in these instances any very 
positive conclusion with regard to the general application of the 
co-partnership method.” 

Secondly, there is the fact that “a large number of these experi- 
ments have taken place in a single industry, and that this industry 
(gas-making) is carried on under very special circumstances and 
enjoys exceptional advantages.” 

Thirdly, “the issue of shares to employees means an addition 
to capital account, and this is not always possible or desirable ” 


(page 11). 
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These warnings are a reminder that the conditions of complete 
success of experiments in labour co-partnership may be exacting, 
that the inherent circumstances of all industries are not equally 
suitable, and that permanence and stability become considerations 
of exceptional importance. 

The moral qualities also required from all who are parties to 
these schemes have to be of no mean order, and it is not surprising 
therefore that the industrial forms of which the Report deals are 
still exceptional. But some of those that exist have, nevertheless, 
a value and significance out of all proportion to their number and 


their size. 
E. AVES 





The Industrial Council: Report on Enquiry into Industrial 
Agreements. [Cd. 6952.] 1913. 24d. 


In June, 1912, the Government asked the Industrial Council 
to consider (1) what is the best method of securing the due fulfil- 
ment of industrial agreements; and (2) how far, and in what 
manner, industrial agreements which are made between repre- 
sentative bodies of employers and of workmen should be enforced 
throughout a particular trade or district. The Industrial Council's 
report is an interesting and important document, the outcome of 
the deliberations of employers and workmen, who may be 
expected to understand, from first hand experience, the matters 
under consideration. 

It is not at all unlikely that their first conclusion will come 
as a shock to a large section of the public who a year or more 
ago were treated by the daily Press to accounts of breach of 
agreements by workpeople. Indeed, it seemed, owing to the 
prominence given to the question of unauthorised strikes and 
broken agreements (often without careful investigation) that the 
trade unions were invariably guilty of roguery. According to the 
Industrial Council, however, “notwithstanding [the] difficulties 
inherent in dealing with large numbers of workpeople, . . . agree- 
ments in most cases are well kept. Although a number of 
instances of alleged breaches of agreements have been referred 
to in the course of the inquiry, the evidence of a considerable 
majority of the witnesses is to the effect that agreements have, 
viewed generally, been duly fulfilled by both parties. The 
breaches that have been mentioned were, with a few exceptions, 
the result of the action of comparatively few men, or due to 
exceptional circumstances, or to differences and misunderstand- 
ings in regard to points of interpretation, and are not, as a rule, 
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countenanced by the respective organisations.” Again, “where 
agreements have been broken it is frequently found that they were 
made at times when, owing to the abnormal conditions, great 
difficulty must have been experienced in arriving at a fair adjust- 
ment.” Where a question of interpretation is involved in cases 
of alleged non-fulfilment of agreements (which is not infrequent) 
the Council are of opinion that the point in dispute should be 
referred to an independent chairman, or to arbitrators, or to a court 
of arbitration. 

The Council express themselves in favour of the continued 
maintenance of voluntary conciliation and arbitration boards, and 
against compulsion, or, to put it in their own words, against any 
“alternative method based upon principles other than that of 
mutual consent.” At the same time, they consider that the 
machinery for the voluntary settlement of disputes should be 
strengthened by the right of appeal to some independent body or 
impartial individual. 

On the question of the particular methods of securing the due 
fulfilment of agreements, the Council lay great stress on the 
importance of efficient organisation on the part of employers and 
workpeople, and admit the value of “moral obligation.” On the 
other hand, money penalties and money guarantees are considered 
unsuitable, though it is recommended that “where a breach of 
an agreement has been committed, no assistance, financial or 
otherwise, should be given to the persons in breach by any of the 
other members of the associations connected with the agreement.” 

The consideration of the second part of the reference, relating 
to the extension of industrial agreements, has led the Industrial 
Council to put forward a scheme of a very far-reaching character. 
Where trade union organisation is strong, they are often able to 
exert sufficient pressure on non-associated employers to induce 
them to observe agreements made by the unions with the masters’ 
associations. Where, however, organisation is imperfect, “the 
effective maintenance of agreements is jeopardised by the exist- 
ence of a section (perhaps only a minority) which is not party to, 
and therefore not in any sense bound by, whatever agreement may 
be arrived at by the rest of the trade.” It is suggested therefore 
that the Board of Trade should have power after inquiry to 
extend agreements made by trade unions and employers’ associa- 
tions so as to cover the whole trade or district, on application to 
the central authority by either of the parties to the agreement, 
provided that the Board of Trade are satisfied “that the associa- 
tions represented by the signatories to the agreement constitute 
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a substantial body of the employers and workmen in the trade or 
district, and that the agreement is a proper agreement and one 
that might suitably be extended.” Though agreements cover a 
multitude of questions, that of wages is undoubtedly the most pro- 
minent. The proposal amounts, therefore, to the establishment of 
a legal minimum wage by trades, or sections of trades, through the 
instrumentality of voluntarily constituted “trade boards,” whose 
agreements would receive official ratification. This method has, 
indeed, been advocated as one way of attaining the legal minimum 
wage (see The Crusade supplement for June, 1912, article on 
“The Legal Minimum Wage”). The suggestion was also put 
forward by Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald in the House of Commons 
in June, 1912, in connection with the Port of London Authority 
dispute. 

In memoranda appended to the Council’s report the em- 
ployers’ representatives suggest the initiation of an inquiry into 
the effects of the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, obviously on the 
assumption that the law has been abused. The suggestion is to 
be welcomed ; it might show that the charges of abuse, which have 
been freely made, are as baseless, generally speaking, as the non- 
fulfilment of industrial agreements. Who knows? 

ARTHUR GREENWOOD 





Report of the Departmental Committee on the Hours and Con- 
ditions of Employment of Van Boys and Warehouse Boys. 
[Cd. 6886.] 1913. Price 3d. Minutes of Evidence. [Cd. 
6887.] 1913. Price 1s. 10d. 


Our code of industrial regulation has grown most unevenly, 
particularly as regards hours of labour. The maximum hours of 
labour of young persons in textile factories, non-textile factories, 
and places coming under the Shop Acts, vary, not because of any 
differences in the character and intensity of the labour or the 
conditions under which it is carried on—though these differences 
certainly exist—but chiefly because these and other forms of 
industrial and commercial activity are at different stages of State 
(or local) regulation. Some forms of labour, however, notably 
that of van boys and of lads in certain kinds of warehouses, are not 
regulated at all. Such boys, therefore, may work, without let or 
hindrance, for “as many hours as God sends.” 

The excessive number of hours which van boys in particular 
work is well known to those familiar with the problems of juvenile 
labour. The evil was brought before the Home Secretary by a 
deputation on March 27th, 1912, which not only laid stress on the 
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long hours worked, but on the injurious effects of the work on 
physique and on character. It was also pointed out that van boys 
were unable to attend evening continuation schools, and that the 
work was largely of a “blind-alley” nature. In a less degree, 
these evils are found amongst warehouse boys. As a consequence 
a small departmental committee was appointed “to inquire into 
the hours and conditions of employment of van boys and ware- 
house boys, and to report whether it is desirable that any, and, if 
so, what, means should be taken to regulate such employment ” ; 
the terms of reference do not therefore explicitly include any 
consideration of the “blind-alley ” problem involved. 

The inquiry has shown that the van-boy problem is limited in 
its application and arises only in certain towns, e.g., London, 
Sheffield, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, etc. It is interesting to 
observe that while the volume of goods to be dealt with is naturally 
a powerful influence affecting the occupation, the local demand for 
juvenile labour is also of very great importance, for in Bradford 
and Huddersfield, where the textile industry offers opportunities 
of employment, there is hardly any van-boy labour; whilst in the 
neighbouring town of Leeds, where the demand for boys is not 
nearly so strong, a considerable number of lads are engaged as 
van boys. Another influence affecting the distribution of the occu- 
pation is the laxity or stringency with which by-laws as to leaving 
vehicles unattended are enforced. In large towns, also, it is said 
that the chance of theft of goods is greater. 

Railway van boys, on the whole, are the most favourably 
situated of all those engaged in the delivery of goods. The hours 
as a rule are regular, and the chances of absorption good, the boys 
becoming porters, ticket collectors, parcels office clerks, &e. The 
parcels van boys are drawn from a better class than the goods van 
guards, and their conditions of service are generally superior to 
those of the latter. The boys engaged by the parcel delivery com- 
panies often work excessively long hours, and much of their work 
is done late at night (though as a compensation they commence 
later in the day). The tramway parcels delivery systems of 
Birmingham, Manchester, Bradford, Halifax, and Dublin, employ 
lads for reasonable hours, and the boys are more likely to obtain 
permanent employment than is the case with the employees of the 
private companies. It is, of course, urged that the parcels delivery 
companies do not dismiss their boys, but the lads themselves must 
be aware that the limits of the business make it impossible for 
them all to be absorbed. If the lads did not move off themselves, 
the companies would be compelled to dismiss the bulk of them. 
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The aerated and mineral water trade is essentially a seasonal 
one, so that the van boys are engaged for about eighty-four or 
ninety hours per week during the summer. Similarly, boys em- 
ployed by biscuit manufacturers work up to 9 or 10 p.m. at 
Christmas time. Laundry van boys are often employed for long 
hours, particularly during May, June, and July. 

According to Coleman.v. Roberts, the hours of boys employed 
on shop vans can already be regulated under the Shops Acts, and 
this has been done in London and one or two other places. In 
other towns nothing has been done and the hours of these lads are 
therefore unregulated. As judged by the hours worked by other 
types of van boys, however, excessive hours of employment—at 
any rate in the case of the large shops—do not seem to be 
common. These boys, further, generally have ample opportunities 
of gaining permanent employment. 

The Committee conclude that in spite of the long hours, van- 
boy employment is popular with the boys themselves, and the 
occupation is said to be a healthy one. The Committee recom- 
mend that powers should be given to local authorities to frame 
by-laws to regulate the employment of all van boys under eighteen 
years of age, and that no boy under sixteen shall be employed 
before 6 a.m. or after 9.30 p.m. They would limit the hours of 
labour of all van boys under eighteen years of age to seventy per 
week, inclusive of meal times (which they put at 14 hours per 
day). The usual public holidays should be allowed, or their 
equivalent. It is suggested that records should be kept for every 
boy of the times of commencing and ceasing work, and of the 
time allowed for meals, such records to be available for inspection 
by the officers of the local authority. 

On the question of warehouse boys, the Committee agree that 
generally the evidence shows that the hours of labour are not 
excessive—though the good conditions they have found prevailing 
in the firms of high standing are not likely to be universal. It is 
recommended that in warehouses where goods collected by the 
vans are received, sorted and distributed, the hours of work of 
those under eighteen should be regulated in the same way as for 
van boys. In warehouses where goods are stored till required for 
use, employment should be regulated either under the Factory 
Acts or by some other means. In the case of wholesale ware- 
houses where goods are displayed for sale, the employment of 
young persons should be subjected to the same restrictions as are 
applied by the Shops Act to persons employed in retail shops. 

The evidence brought before the Committee is of a very inter- 
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esting character, particularly that of the various social workers 

who appeared to give evidence. Specially notable are the inquiries 

of Mr. Norman Chamberlain and Mr. Frederic Keeling. 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Workshops 
for the year 1912. [Cd. 6852.] 1913. Price 2s. 5d. 


For the administration of the Factory Acts there was in 1912 
a staff of 205 inspectors and assistants, of whom eighteen were 
women. The expenditure on administration is now rather under 
£100,000 a year. The present report indicates how the public is 
getting value for its money, not merely in the detection of 
evasions of the law, but in the accumulation of exact knowledge 
of industrial conditions and the investigation of special problems. 

Some interesting industrial developments are noted. The 
exploration of the coal mines in the South of Yorkshire, around 
Doncaster, has led to the introduction of new industries, such as 
worsted-spinning and blouse-making, in order to utilise the 
labour of women and girls. It is reported from the northern 
division that the present period of good trade has “either used 
up the supply of women labour . . . or has enabled many women 
to stay at home and live on the better earnings of their husbands 
without having to work themselves.” Miss Anderson’s state- 
ment regarding the effects of the Insurance Act are distinctly 
worthy of notice, particularly those relating to changes in con- 
ditions and contracts of employment attributed to the Act. 
“Reductions in piece rates, resisted by strike, but unsuccessfully, 
and newer and severer graduated scales of fining for absence from 
work are the most striking examples from Ireland. The retain- 
ing in hand by employers of a certain proportion of wages due, 
avowedly to meet the expenses of the Insurance Act, fresh 
charges for power and for standing-room commencing just before 
or concurrently with the coming into force of that Act have been 
the chief device complained of in English divisions.” One case 
is noted “where a charge for ‘ standing-room ’ levied on uninsured 
as well as insured workers was newly imposed, bringing in a 
return to the occupier of £95 per annum, or nearly half his 
rent, without any fresh conveniences to workers.” This was 
considered a contravention of the Truck Acts, and proceedings 
were successfully instituted. As Miss Anderson points out, “re- 
duction of piece-rates in trades not touched by the Trades Boards 
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minima are changes following the Insurance Act that cannot be 
controlled, if the workers are not strong enough to resist them.” 
It is admitted that, on the other hand, there are cases where 
employers have voluntarily borne the reduction from wages them- 
selves, either directly or indirectly. 

One effect of the trade boom has been a scarcity of juvenile 
labour, which has led to an increase of half-timers in the Lanca- 
shire mule rooms, and “some irregularity has been noticed in 
connection with sweeping under machinery—work that would be 
legal for young persons who are more usually employed, but 
illegal for children.” 

The inspectors’ reports on sanitation are, “on the whole, 
encouraging, but still suggest the need for improvements in 
certain directions.” Special attention was paid last year to the 
lighting of workplaces, a matter which the chief inspector con- 
siders has not yet received the attention it deserves. There are 
reported 656 cases of industrial poisoning (as against 755 in 1911), 
154,972 non-fatal, and 1,260 fatal accidents, and 1,557 “ danger- 
ous occurrences,” the metal and machinery industries contribut- 
ing a considerable proportion. 

The report of the medical inspector refers to three interesting 
investigations still in progress. Arrangements: have been made 
for obtaining data relating to operatives employed under favour- 
able hygienic conditions to serve as a standard of comparison 
with those employed under less favourable conditions. An 
inquiry is also being conducted into the physique of young persons 
employed in the cotton industry. The relation between fatigue 
caused in occupation to working efficiency and to morbidity, to 
which attention has recently been drawn, largely owing to Miss 
Goldmark’s book on Fatigue and Efficiency, and Mr. F. Taylor’s 
Principles of Works Management, is being the subject of special 
investigation. These inquiries, bearing so closely on the whole 
question of industrial efficiency, will be awaited with interest by 


economists and sociologists. 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD 


Report of an Inquiry by the Board of Trade into the Earnings 
and Hours of Workpeople in the United Kingdom. VIII.: 
Paper, Printing, etc., Trades; Pottery, Brick, Glass and 
Chemical Trades; Food, Drink and Tobacco Trades; and 
Miscellaneous Trades. [Cd. 6556] 1913. Price 2s. 8d. 


IN this last volume of their inquiry the Board of Trade include 
a number of industries which show considerable diversity of 
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character ; but they have some features in common. They are 
nearly all of moderate size, each group being estimated in the 
report to have employed in 1906 from about 300,000 to 400,000 
workpeople, or about 1,500,000 in all; and they possess socially 
and industrially an importance that is greater than their mere 
size would lead one to suppose. Returns for the purpose of the 
present inquiry were obtained regarding 557,000 workpeople, or 
nearly two-fifths of the whole, and this number and proportion 
compare very favourably with those of some of the earlier reports. 
The proportion is lowest in the paper and printing group, and 
highest in that dealing with pottery, glass, and chemicals. 

In these trades there are no cases of very low wages among 
boys, and only one (explosives) of very high ones. The same is 
true, on the whole, of girls, though in a few cases their wages 
are rather poor. Women’s wages are exceptionally good in one 
case, process-block making, well above the average in the 
musical instrument and the umbrella trades, and very low in one 
or two others. Men’s wages, on the contrary, show very con- 
siderable variations, which illustrate the differences in skill 
between different groups and particular trades. Taken as a 
whole, the printing trades employ as highly skilled labour as 
almost any other in the country, and this is reflected in their 
wages. less than 4 per cent. of adult men earn under 20s. per 
week, and more than 12°5 per cent. over 50s. Other trades 
showing high rates are process-block manufacture, the glass bottle 
trade, the making of porcelain, musical instruments, umbrellas, 
and coopering. On the other hand, many comparatively low- 
skilled occupations are included in the Report, more particularly 
in the food, drink, and tobacco trades, though the lowest 
averages of all are found in the miscellaneous trades, among those 
employed in canal service, carting, and oil cake manufacture. It 
should be remembered further that owing to the inclusion of 
foremen and mechanics in the average, the rate of wage of the 
ordinary workpeople engaged in these trades is often below the 
average rate given for them. On the other hand, notably 
in printing and bookbinding, the higher proportion of the men 
employed in London helps to raise the general rate of wages, 
since wages there are usually higher than in other districts. 

Another point to notice about this very composite group of 
trades is the high proportion of women and boys employed in some 
of them. In the printing groups less than half the workpeople 
returned were men over twenty, and nearly one quarter were 
women over eighteen. The proportion of boys to men was 
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nearly two to five. In the food group, men were a little over 
one-half, and women about one-fifth, of the total. In the 
pottery and miscellaneous groups, on the other hand, the former 
were nearly three-quarters of the whole. It should also be pointed 
out that, except in a few cases, the seasonal variations in these 
trades are not very marked. Hours of labour do not differ very 
much from the general average, being 53°6 per week as against 
52°9 in the building trades, and 53°2 in the engineering and metal 
group. They are lowest in printing (52°5) and highest in food, 
drink, and tobacco (54°1). 

The wage returns are of various kinds. One return gives the 
numbers employed and wages paid in the case, first, of all work- 
people working full time, and secondly, of all workpeople, includ- 
ing those who have worked more or less than full-time, in a 
particular week in 1906. This is usually the last pay-week in 
September. Secondly, a return is made of the number employed 
and wages paid in the last pay week or other week free from 
disturbing causes in the year 1906, together with the annual 
wage bill for that year. By dividing this latter by the average 
number employed in these twelve weeks an estimate of the 
annual earnings in the different trades is obtained. 

Compared with other groups of trades previously reported on, 
the difference between the average wages of full-timers and those 
of all workpeople is, as a rule, very small indeed, and where the 
reduction is very slight, is probably accounted for by the fact that 
a certain number of workmen may have worked for more than 
one employer during the week, and been included in more than 
one return. In a few cases, as with adult men in the pottery 
group as a whole, and with several of the miscellaneous trades, the 
difference between the two is sufficient to show the existence of 
an excess of short-time over overtime. It may be noted that the 
average for all workpeople is sometimes higher than for full- 
timers, whereas with particular classes of workpeople it is usually 
lower. This is due to the higher proportion of the highly paid 
men ‘among all workpeople than among full-timers only. 

In the annual earnings for the year that are given for all work- 
people, similar results are obtained. Annual earnings represent 
a slightly larger weekly sum than do the full-time earnings of the 
chosen week, and about the same as the earnings of all work- 
people, in the printing trades. In the other groups annual earnings 
work out slightly, but only slightly, lower than either of the 
weekly rates. Taking all the groups together they are the same as 
for full-timers, and rather below those for all workpeople in the 
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selected week. The actual average annual earnings were : Paper 
and printing, £54; pottery, &c., £59 10s. ; food, drink and tobacco, 
£48 10s.; miscellaneous, £60; and the whole group, £55 10s. 
This represents weekly wages in the different industries of 
20s. 9d., 22s. 1ld., 18s. 9d., and 23s. 1d., or in all 21s. 4d. 

In considering annual earnings allowance in calculating the 
weekly rate has to be made, on the one hand, for holidays, which 
in 1906 varied from about 4% working days in the year to about 
13, and for which very few of the workpeople were paid. No 
estimate is given of the average number of holidays in the year 
either in particular groups or in the total. On the other hand, 
no allowance is made in the Report for workpeople totally un- 
employed from lack of work or other causes. Moreover, the 
average number employed is decidedly below the maximum 
number among whom these wages have to be divided—the 
monthly average in each group being lower by some thousands 
than the maximum employed in any month. Further, the total 
number engaged is likely to be greater even than this maximum, 
since similar aggregates in different months are almost certain to 
have been composed to some extent of different persons. Hence 
it is probable that allowance for all these causes would make actual 
weekly earnings to be somewhat less than the average as 
calculated from the annual earnings. 

Finally, seasonal fluctuations are found to be comparatively 
slight in these industries, and very small indeed in the miscel- 
laneous group. In the others they are somewhat more marked. 
Between the best and worst months there are variations of about 
4 per cent. in numbers employed and 8} per cent. in wages in 
the paper and printing group, of about 4 and 9} per cent. respec- 
tively in the pottery group, and of about 5 and 74 per cent. in the 
food, drink and tobacco group. In some branches of the latter, 
indeed, there are very marked variations between the maximum 
and minimum wages bills, but in others fluctuations are almost 
non-existent. Moreover, in some cases, the steady improvement 
in trade during the year, by increasing the numbers employed 
during the later months, made the seasonal variation to appear 
more marked than it really is. 

No attempt was made to compare the results of this enquiry 
with those obtained in 1886, the material available for the earlier 
period being either inadequate or not of a character to admit of 
an accurate comparison between the two years. The Report as a 
whole forms a fitting conclusion to the series, though such a 
necessarily miscellaneous collection of trades cannot be treated so 
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satisfactorily as the more homogeneous groups. Nevertheless, 
whilst certain detailed improvements might be suggested, the work 
taken as a whole has been excellently done. 

N. B. DEARLE 





Report for 1912-13 on the Administration of the National Insur- 
ance Act. Part I. (Health Insurance). [Cd. 6907.| 1913. 
Price 2s. 9d. 


To be reviewed. 

Report of an Enquiry by the Board of Trade into Working-class 
Rents and Retail Prices, together with the rates of wages 
in certain occupations in industrial towns of the United 
Kingdom in 1912. 1913. [Cd. 6955.] Price 4s. 11d. 


IN continuation of the similar enquiry made in 1905. To be 
reviewed. 





Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress. 
General Consolidated Index. Appendix Volume XXXVII. 
1913. [Cd. 5448.] Price 8s. 7d. 

THE extraordinary voluminousness of this Commission’s pub- 
lications is strikingly illustrated by the fact that the general 
index runs to 1,086 double-column folio pages. 


Annual Report of the Board of Agriculture on Small Holdings 
for the year 1912. 19138. [Cd. 6770.] Price 5d. 
A REPORT by Mr. E. J. Cheney of progress made. ‘The chief 
feature of this issue is a series of detailed reports relating to some 
of the most successful individual small holders. 





Return showing annually, for each year since 1909, in a sum- 
marised form, the imported quantities of certain grains, 
meat, and sugar; and also the countries from which these 
supplies of food were derived. 1913. [H. of C. 93.] Price 
2d. 


An interesting return showing very strikingly that the relative 
importance of the different sources of supply of various foods, 
while the total annual imports are fairly steady or steadily pro- 
gressive, is subject to wide fluctation. The almost complete 
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cessation of imports of beef and mutton from the United States 
is noticeable. 


Return showing (1) the Aggregate Gross Liabilities of the State, 
the Estimated Assets, and the Exchequer Balances at the 
close of each Financial Year from 1835-6 to 1912-18, and 
(2) Hapenditure Charged Annually during that period against 
the Public Revenue on account of the National Debt, and 
other Payments connected with Capital Liabilities. 1913. 
[Cd. 6798.] Price 43d. 





Minutes of Evidence taken by the Committee on Irish Finance 
with Appendices. 1913. [Cd. 6799.] Price 2s. 

IN response to continued Parliamentary pressure, the evidence, 
given before this Committee in 1911 by such of the witnesses who 
gave their consent to publication, is now published. It does not 
appear to contain any sensational matter, and is largely concerned 
with technical detail relating to the manner of calculation of the 
amount of revenue attributed to Ireland. 





Banking and Railway Statistics, Ireland, December, 1912. 
1913. [Cd. 6836.] Price 44d. 


THE annual summary prepared by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The Indian Financial Statement and Budget for 1913-4, and 
Discussions thereon in the Legislative Council of the 
Governor-General. 19138. [H. of C. 130.] Price 2s. 6d. 

Sir Guy FLEETWOOD WILSon’s last statement. He has taken 
the opportunity to state his position in regard to the Gold Mint 
question,—a topic also dealt with by several speakers in the 
subsequent discussion. There is little else in this statement of 
novelty or outstanding economic interest. 





Statement Exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India during the Year 1911-2 and the Nine 
Preceding Years. Forty-eighth Number, being the Fifth 
Decennial Report. 19138. [H. of C. 220.] Price 4s. 6d. 


Every ten years the annual Moral and Material Progress 
Report blossoms out to more ample proportions than usual, and 
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presents a synopsis of the whole decade, instead of the single year 

preceding. The present report follows well-accustomed lines, and 
provides a valuable and very complete work of reference in regard 
to recent progress and events, particularly in those spheres of 
Governmental action which are financial or economic. It is 
largely a summary of the very great number of other official 
reports, beneath which the Government of India is accustomed 
to bury its activities, and does not lend itself to any further 
summary. As its value is primarily that of a work of reference, 
unlikely to be read right through by anyone, the absence of an 
alphabetical index somewhat diminishes its usefulness. 

Reports by His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General on the 
Finances, Administration, and Condition of Egypt and the 
Sudan in 1912. 1913. [Cd. 6682.] Price 7d. 

Lorp KiITcHENER defends his Five Feddan law, designed to 
give protection to the small cultivator of five feddans and under 
from expropriation of his land, house, and farming utensils for 
debt, against various criticisms that have been levelled at it. A 
Commission is now at work investigating the actual degree of 
indebtedness of the smaller landowners. The laying of the last 
stone of the Assouan dam affords an opportunity for taking stock 
of the general position with regard to irrigation. 

Report on Bounties and Subsidies in respect of Shipbuilding, 
Shipping, and Navigation in Foreign Countries. 1913. 
[Cd. 6899.] Price 5d. 

A VALUABLE work of reference relating to twenty-six foreign 
countries, based on information obtained by the Foreign Office 
at the request of the Board of Trade. It appears that direct 
money subsidies are granted to the greatest extent by Japan 
(£1,400,000 altogether in 1911). After Japan comes France 
(£1,335 ,000 in 1911, apart from postal subventions of £1,105 ,000). 
Although various special privileges in the matter of Customs 
Tariff and railway rates are granted to shipbuilding material in 
Germany, subsidies for postal services amounting to £350,000 
annually are the only direct money payments granted. 


Copy of the new United States Tariff Bill, with Comparison of 
the Proposed and Existing Rates of Duty. 1913. [Cd. 
6774.| Price 1s. 

THE section of the Bill relating to Income Tax is also given. 
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Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the Steel 
Industry. Part III. Cost of Production: Full Report. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1913. Pp. 
xxxiv + 569. 


The earlier Parts and the preliminary draft of this Part were 
reviewed in the Economic JOURNAL, June, 1912, p. 323. 





Report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the International 
Harvester Co. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1913. Pp. xxiii+384. 

Summary of the above Report. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1918. Pp. ix+87. 


The following quotations are from the official summary of 
the “essential features ” of this Trust as disclosed by the investiga- 
tion :— 

‘““A substantially monopolistic position—85 per cent. of the 
total output—in the harvesting-machine business proper at the 
beginning. 

The organisation of the combination terminated a long 
period of severe, but by no means destructive, competition among 
the concerns merged. 

An absence of important over-capitalisation. Substantially 
90 per cent. of the original $120,000,000 capital stock was 
covered by tangible property and working capital. There was in 
addition a considerable real goodwill. 

Acquisitions of competitors and extensions into new lines, 
until to-day the company is also an important factor in certain 
other brances of the farm-machinery industry. 

Low rates of profit in early years, partly owing to imperfect 
organisation and internal jealousies, but much higher rates in 
recent years, averaging about 12} per cent. in 1909-1911 on net 
assets (exclusive of goodwill) as estimated by the Bureau. 

Prices of machines sold in foreign markets generally higher to 
retailer and farmer than in United States, but in some cases a 
lower margin of profit in export trade. 

Low manufacturing costs of harvesting machines compared 
with the average costs of independents; an elaborate selling 
organisation and ability to grant extensive credits to purchasers. 
These advantages due to large volume of business and superior 
financial resources. 

Extensive use especially in early years of objectionable com- 
petitive practices, e.g., the exclusive clause in dealers’ contracts 
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(later abandoned), monopolisation of dealers, “full line forcing,” 
discriminatory price concessions, attempted control of retail 
prices. These methods less extensively practised in recent years, 
but still the source of much complaint. 

Monopolistic position of the International Harvester Co. in 
harvesting machines thus far substantially maintained, while it 
now controls a considerable and increasing percentage of the 
business in new lines.” 


Annuaire de la Législation du Travail, 15° Année, 1911. Brussels : 
Libraire A. Denoit. 1913. Pp. xviii+1160. Fr. 8. 
The Belgian Ministry of Labour’s annual summary of labour 
legislation in all parts of the world. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


A CORRESPONDENT who is interested in the market for Cleve- 
land Warrant Iron writes as follows with regard to the rumours 
which have recently appeared in the various trade papers :— 


“The trade in Cleveland pig iron is in some respects unique, 
and in the form of a Warrant Store provides at present the only 
free market in pig iron in the world. This fact, combined with 
the well-established quality of the iron, gives it a position in 
the world’s markets which the actual output alone would hardly 
justify. The present suggestion to form a central selling agency 
for marketing Cleveland pig iron is not the first attempt which has 
been made by the Ironmasters on the Tees to co-operate and 
control amongst themselves the selling price of their iron, and it 
does not appear at the moment of writing that this particular 
proposal is likely to succeed any better than its predecessors have 
done. So far as the present proposals are known, they have a dual 
object, namely, to enable makers to adopt the policy already in 
vogue on the Continent of setting up a single body which would 
control the selling price, and also, as a necessary consequence of 
this, the closing of the Warrant Store and the end of speculation 
in Warrant Iron. 





“Tt is difficult to decide how far it is possible to justify such 
a proposal on the broadest considerations. But there can be 
little doubt that competition amongst various makers has left at 
times no profit to the majority of them. If it was wisely used, 
therefore, such a scheme would probably be an advantage to the 
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producers of Cleveland pig iron. Nevertheless, amongst a con- 
siderable portion of the ironmasters the idea of controlling prices 
was only looked upon with favour because it represented a means 
by which to bring to an end the Warrant Store, and it was this 
factor in the situation which led many, when the scheme was first 
propounded, to believe that it would be successful. 


“Tt is an interesting question as to whether a large store of 
iron or any other commodity for which warrants are held by the 
speculating public is over a long period an influence for low or 
high prices, and it is at least questionable whether the view, so 
widely held, that it is on the whole a ‘bear’ factor, can be 
supported by actual facts. If the scheme is successful it will 
mean that the dislike of the Warrant Store has been the pre- 
dominant factor in bringing about this result; whereas, if, as 
appears more probable, it fails,’ this will mean either that 
some other method of closing the Warrant Store has been 
found, or that the advantages offered to the producer have not 
been sufficient to overcome the inherent dislike which the English 
manufacturer feels (in a much greater degree than his Continental 
competitor) for the complicated procedure and restriction of indi- 
vidual freedom which is necessarily involved.” 





THE recent General Election in Holland has ended in a severe 
defeat of the Protectionist proposals. Towards the end of 1910, 
the Minister of Finance in the Clerical Government, which has 
since fallen, brought forward Tariff proposals involving the 
taxation of a great number of articles at rates varying from 
3 to 15 per cent. But their defeat at the polls leaves Holland 
a virtually Free Trade country; and Great Britain’s only Con- 
tinental ally in this policy does not seem likely to abandon 
it in the near future. Quite apart from the merits of the 
question, it seems evident that the present is a time exceed- 
ingly unpropitious politically for Protectionist proposals. In this 
connection some pregnant remarks of Sir David Barbour’s deserve 
quotation: ‘The fall in prices (after 1873) was unfavourable to 
Free Trade, and gave a great stimulus to Protection because the 
persons who were suffering from the fall were prepared to support 
any device that promised to remove their immediate difficulties, 
and it is beyond doubt that the adoption of a Protective System, 
in addition to raising the prices of the protected articles, tends 


1 Since the above was written the scheme has definitely failed. 
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also to lower the general Purchasing Power of the Standard of 
Value, and to mitigate the effects of Appreciation. The rise in 
prices which we are now experiencing has the opposite effect, and 
leads the classes who feel their position growing worse to cry out 
against Protection. The political agitation in England in favour 
of what is called Tariff Reform was begun at a time which was 
unfavourable to any chance of success which it might have 
possessed under different conditions.” Thus, it may not be too 
fantastic to maintain, that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy in South 
Africa, in so far as it led to an increased output from the mines, 
helped to set forces moving which were well calculated to bring 
his other policy to nothing. 


A TRADE UNION BANK on co-operative lines has been established 
in Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street. The working capital is 
£100,000, and profits will be distributed among the customers. 
The bank proposes to pay from 3 to 4 per cent. on deposit accounts. 
“The suggestion,” says the Times, “first arose out of the difficulty 
experienced by trade unions in securing loans to finance strikes 
during the epidemic of labour unrest a year ago”; and the bank 
chiefly hopes to thrive, it seems, on the business of the Trade 
Unions, whose annual turnover is said to amount to £5,000,000. 
The experiment is an interesting one; but it appears primd facie 
to be exceedingly ill-advised. To set up a bank, the customers of 
which are likely to withdraw deposits and require advances in large 
amounts at the same time, runs counter to the fundamental 
principles of banking. If, after paying expenses, the bank is to 
afford up to 4 per cent. on deposits, its funds cannot be employed 
in the most gilt-edged securities. Its ability to meet the enormous 
strain which will fall on it during the next epidemic of strikes 
must be highly doubtful. Fortunately the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the Trade Union Congress, which has been dealing with 
the matter, is not yet formally committed to the scheme. 





Our South African correspondent writes (April, 1913) as 
follows :—The most important economic question in South Africa 
at the present time is that of taxing land. There are two distinct 
issues. In the first place there is a movement to transfer municipal 
rates from the capital value of land and buildings—the present 
assessment—to the unimproved land value alone. The munici- 
palities of Johannesburg, Pretoria, and most of the small towns 
in the Transvaal have passed resolutions in favour of the change, 
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and an attempt was made in the Provincial Council last year to 
pass a Bill authorising any municipality to adopt site value rating 
if it wished. The Bill was rejected, but a Commission was 
appointed to consider this question, along with others affecting 
local government. The Commission is now sitting; but there 
will be a new Provincial Council to elect at the end of this year ; 
and as the redistribution of seats which the constitution requires 
will favour the towns, a strong effort is likely to be made to capture 
the Council for the reform in rating. The Labour party is 
emphatically in favour of it. The question is an especially acute 
one in Johannesburg, because the rapid growth of the city has 
put enormous profits into the hands of township companies and 
other land speculators, and the public feel that they may fairly be 
made to contribute a larger share of the town expenses. The 
chief difficulty is that the more successful speculators are those 
who have already sold out, so that many of the present land- 
owners and shareholders in township companies have made no 
excessive profits, or possibly have made losses. There is no diffi- 
culty with regard to assessment, as unimproved land value and 
improvements are assessed separately already ; in Johannesburg 
the values are: land, £17,146,000; improvements, £16,458 ,000. 





THE wider issue of the taxation of country land is also before 
the public. Nearly all the valuable land in the Union of South 
Africa is private property. The farms were originally of 5,000 
acres and upwards, and though many have been divided they are 
still for the most part excessively large, and in the hands of an 
unprogressive type of farmer, who merely keeps a few cattle and 
blocks the way for improvement. ‘There is a very large class of 
landless country folk, mostly Dutch-speaking. The present 
Government is sepported chiefly by the landowning interests, 
who of course oppose land taxation ; and though immigration would 
raise the value of land, are opposed to immigration, partly from 
conservatism, and partly from fear of losing their political 
supremacy. The landless country people mostly vote as their 
richer neighbours—the squires—wish, and would need much 
education before they could be persuaded that a land tax would 
not fall on tenants and labourers. The Unionist party (the official 
Opposition) have adopted land taxation as part of their programme, 
but are lukewarm about it ; only the Labour party is active in the 
matter, and the Labour party is still so very small that nothing 
is likely to be done at present. Still, public interest is growing. 
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The Madras Economic Association, which has for its object 
the promotion of the study of Economics with special reference 
to Indian conditions, is now pursuing its activities along two 
lines: firstly, by deputing young men who hold the Research 
Scholarships of the Association to collect facts at first hand; and 
secondly, by investigating how far the ordinary theories of 
Economic Science are applicable under the elementary conditions 
of distribution and the different psychological data found in India. 
The following highly interesting topics have been taken up for 
special investigation at present : (1) Village Statistics ; (2) Indian 
Medizval Guilds; (3) Indian Banking ; (4) Wages of the labour- 
ing classes in South India. Fellows of the Royal Economic 
Society will wish the Madras Association great success, and will 
be much interested to hear the results of these various investiga- 
tions. The Association is under the presidency of Lord Pentland, 
Governor of Madras, and Mr. 8. 8S. Iyengar and Mr. M. R. 
Sundaram Iyer are its secretaries. 


Appointments, etc.—Mr. G. Findlay Shirras, M.A., has been 
appointed to the Minto Chair of Economics in the University of 
Calcutta, on a salary of £1,000 a year, in succession to Professor 
Manohar Lal, who has resigned. Mr. Shirras is a member of the 
Indian Educational Service, and has been lately employed on 
special duty in connection with the Indian Prices Enquiry. 

Dr. A. L. Bowley has, in view of his increasing work at the 
London School of Economics, resigned the position of Professor 
of Mathematics and Economics at University College, Reading, 
which he has held for thirteen years. He is succeeded at Reading 
by Mr. §. B. McLaren, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Arthur Greenwood, B.Sc., Head of the Economics 
Department at Huddersfield Technical College, has been appointed 
Lecturer in Economics in the University of Leeds. Mr. Green- 
wood is succeeded at Huddersfield by Mr. G. R. Carter, M.A., 
Assistant Lecturer in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 

Mr. Conrad Gill, M.A.(Leeds) and B.A.(Camb.), has been 
appointed lecturer in Economic History in the Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Mr. Gill has been on the staff of Manchester University. 

Mr. David Kemp, M.A.(Edin.), has been elected to the 
Gartside Scholarship, founded for the encouragement of the study 
of subjects bearing on commerce and industries, in the University 
of Manchester. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 





Economic Review. 

Juny, 1913. Famine Relief in India. D. A. Barker. New Ideals 
in Modern Business. B. 8. Townroge. An account of the 
treatment of their employees by Messrs. J. Crosfield and Sons, 
of Warrington. 


Statistical Journal. 


May, 1913. Gleanings from the Census of Production Report. 
A. W. Fiux. An important paper containing numerous 
inferences and generalisations of the highest interest. The 
Tendency of Children to Enter their Fathers’ Trades. S. J. 
CHAPMAN and W. Assort. On the basis of an investigation in 
Lancashire, the tendency is found to exist in a high degree. 

JunE, 1913. The Census of Ireland, 1911. Str W. J. Tompson. 
Working-class Households in Reading. A. L. Bowtey. An 
interesting example of the method of sampling in social investi- 
gation. 

Juty, 1913. The Trade of the British Empire. 8S. Rosenspaum. 
The author’s object is to investigate the trade relations of the 
parts of the Empire to one another and of the Empire as a 
whole to foreign countries. The Estates of the Colleges of 
Oxford and their management. L. L. Prick. Summary of a 
paper read before the Surveyors’ Institution. Report of the 
Special Committee on Morbidity and Mortality Statistics in 
the United Kingdom. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 

June, 1913. Proportion of Capital and Reserve to Deposits of 
Banks in Great Britain and Ireland during 1912. Some interest- 
ing comparisons are given with the Banks of France and 
Belgium. Growth of Leading Savings Banks, I. A. H. 
Gipson. Glasgow is dealt with in this issue, Manchester in 
July, and Edinburgh in August. 

Juty, 19138. The Autumnal Drain of Specie. The changed charac- 
ter of the drain is well brought out. The Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. A brief account of this new institution. 

Aueust, 1913. Recent Gold Coinages of the World. Transactions 
of the Bank of France for 1912. Report of the Imperial Bank 
of Germany for 1912. 


Women’s Industrial News. 
Juty, 1918. Hxtending the Trade Boards Act. J.J. Mauuon. By 
a ‘“‘Member of all the Trade Boards so far established.” 
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Clare Market Review. 


May, 1918. Ports and Docks. Dovuctas Owen. Statistics and 
Social Problems. J. W. Nixon. Some Branches of the British 
Library of Political Science, VI. The Collection of Publica- 
tions of Local Government Authorities. KrnnetH CoTrTon. 


Bulletin of British Library of Political Science. 
Juty, 1913. Bibliography of John Elliot Cairnes. 


Sociological Review. 

Juty, 1913. Scientific Management. J. A. Hopson. Mr. Hobson 
calls attention to certam “human disadvantages” in these 
methods. Notes on Social and Economic Conditions in Greece. 
Maurice 8. THOMPSON. 


Scottish Historical Review. 


Juty, 1913. The Trade of Orkney at the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. W. R. Scott. A paper read at the Economic 
History Section of the International Historical Congress. 


Quarterly Journal of Economics (Harvard). 


May, 1918. The Plan for a Compensated Dollar. F. W. Taussie. 
An important criticism of Prof. Fisher’s proposals, on various 
grounds, but mainly because the adjustment between prices 
and the volume of currency is not so immediate and automatic 
as he seems to suppose. The Tabular Standard in Massa- 
chusetts History. Wuuuarp C. FisHer. An interesting history 
of attempts to regulate the value of a depreciated note issue in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century on a system closely 
resembling the tabular standard. The Dominance of the 
National Union in American Labour Organisation. GrorcEe EK. 
Barnett. Tenancy in the Southern States. Bernsamin H. 
Hippert. The Economic Possibilities of Conservation. L. C. 
Gray. Schumpeter’s Economic System. R. C. McCrea. 
Railway Rates and Joint Cost. A. C. Picou and F. W. 
Taussia. A _ brief rejoinder and counter-rejoinder in this 
controversy. 


American Economic Review (Boston). 


JuNnE, 1913. Judicial Interpretation of the Minimum Wage in 
Australia. M. B. Hammonp. Pensions as Wages. ALBERT DE 
Rooper. Pensions should be regarded as a part of real wages. 
The Rise of the Iron Moulders’ International Union. H. E. 
Hoacianno. The Rates and Practices of Express Companies. 
ArtHur S. Fiewp. The Equation of Exchange for 1912, and 
Forecast. Irvine FIsHER. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


June, 1913. The Proposed Sugar Tariff. R. G. Buaxey. The 
Disintegration of the Tobacco Combination. A. C. Muuse. 
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Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


May, 1913. A series of articles on County Government in the 
United States. 

Juty, 1913. The general subject of this number is the Cost of 
Living. Part I., on Wage Standards, includes articles by 
Prof. Seager, Prof. M. B. Hammond, and Mr. Scott Nearing, 
proposals for a minimum wage receiving principal attention. 
Part II. deals with Family Standards, i.e., Household Manage- 
ment; Part III. with Public Services and Control; and Part IV. 
with Concrete Measures for Reducing Cost of Living. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


May, 1913. The Relationship of Scientific Management to Labour. 
Joun P. Frey. Criticises “‘Taylorism” on the ground that 
“it seems to give to consideration to workmen more as units in 
production than as human beings.” This number contains two 
other articles on Scientific Management. Subsidised Un- 
employment Insurance. I. M. Ruprnow. Mainly based on 
Mr. Gibbon’s recent book. Commerce and Industry in Spain 
during Ancient and Medieval Times. Leon ARDZROONI. 

JunE, 19138. The Spirit and Social Significance of Scientific 
Management. Morris L. Cooke. Applauds “Taylorism” on 
the ground that it “‘means the individualising of the workers, 
and herein lies the heart of its social significance.” Security 
Prices and Interest Rates in 1910-12. Westey C. MitTcHELL. 
Brings up to date a number of valuable tables, published in 
the same Journal in 1910 and 1911, relating to American 
Stock Exchange securities. Certain Changes in New York’s 
Position as a Financial Centre. E. M. Patterson. An 
interesting discussion of the relation between the country banks 
and those in New York, leading up on various grounds to the 
general conclusion that “the country is less dependent on 
New York for cash than in former years.” Beet Sugar and the 
Tariff. Roy G. Buakey. 

Jury, 1913. The Thirteenth Census. H. Parker Wits. This 
number includes three articles on Scientific Management. 


Bulletin of the U.S. Bureau of Labour (Washington). 


No. 112. Decisions of Courts and Opinions affecting Labor, 1912. 
No. 114. Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1912. 
No. 115. Retail Prices, 1890 to February, 1913. 


Revue d’iconomie Politique (Paris). 


May—June, 1913. L’Australie et le Régime travailliste. CHARLES 
ScHINDLER. 

Juty—Aveust, 1913. La hausse actuelle de la monnaie, du crédit 
et des prix:—comment y remédier. Irvina Fisner. Comment 
expliquer les mouvements de la population humaine. Cu. 
TurGEeon. Le Régime douanier colonial. F. Bernarp. With 
reference to the French colonies. Graphiques relatifs a la 
hausse de lintérét. Cn. Rist. Chiefly relating to French 
—- La lutte de la voie ferrée et de la voie d’eau. M. 

ORTE. 
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Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


May, 1918. La crise du marché a terme et la proposition de Monazie 
devant le Parlement. I. TcHerNorr. Deals with a recent 
legislative attempt to regulate speculation. 

June, 1918. Les diverses formes de la mutualité. Yves Guyor. 

Juty, 1913. Les Comptes des chemins de fer fédéraux en 1912. 
Pu. FavarGcer. An account of the financial results of the Swiss 
railways. Etat d’esprit syndicaliste. F. Garcin. La Crise 
sardiniére et la récente sentence arbitrale. E. GouauLr. 


L’ Economiste Frangais (Paris). 

JUNE 14, 1918. La Revision des Cours des Valeurs Mobiliéres. 
Paut Leroy-Beavuuiev. The first of six articles on the depre- 
ciation of French securities, continued in the issues of June 21, 
28, July 5, 12, 19. 

Juty 26, Aueust 2, 9, anp 16. La Situation financiére et les projets 
d’impéts nouveaux. Paut Leroy-BEAULIEUv. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


May, 1913. A series of articles on French colonial development in 
North Africa. 

JunE, 1918. Le Probléme de la Colonisation du Congo Belge. 
MovutaErtT. L’Islamisme et la Colonisation de Il Afrique 
Centrale. HE. Cammarrts. Les Finances Brésiliennes. G. 
Havusser. Les Chemins de fer Sud-américains. D. Prcror. 

Juty, 1913. L’Industrie Cotonniére. Sir C. Macara. A brief 
study of a very general character. Le Budget de 1913 en 
France. Yves Guyot. Le Probléme budgétaire et l’expansion 
des forces économiques de la France. AwBin Hvarr. 


Le Musée Social (Mémoires et Documents) (Paris). 


May, 1913. Le Syndicalisme féminin dans les Industries teztiles 
en Angleterre. Mute. A. TouGarD DE BorsmiLon. 


JuNE, 1913. L’Etat présent du Syndicalisme mondial. Pav Lovts. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tiibingen). 


May, 1913. Lohnabziige fiir Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen. P. Lotmar. 
Versuch einer Soziologie der bildenden Kunst. W. Havusen- 
STEIN. Rather vague generalisations on the relation of Art to 
the social and economic outlook of the time. Der preussische 
Wohnungsgesetzentwurf. H. Linpemann. Der “ Allgemeine 
Jiidische Arbeiterbund” zur Zeit der russischen Revolution 
(1904-1907). I. An anonymous article, continued in July, on a 
subject about which little has been known hitherto. Die 
Arbeiterversicherung in Russland. F. Lirscuitz. Der Anteil 
der Frauen an der Fabrikarbeit in Japan. E. Simon (of 
Nagasaki). 

Juty, 19138. Die Elemente des Wirtschaftslebens. | WERNER 
SomBarT. By “elements” Prof. Sombart means those essential 
characteristics without which “menschliche Wirtschaft nicht 
méglich ist.” Die logische Struktur des historischen Material- 
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ismus. §. E. Aurscuun. Eine Untersuchung iiber die 
Zukunft des landwirtschaftlichen Grossbetriebs. R, LEONHARD. 
Die Kinderarbeit in Oesterreich I. W. Scuirr. Die Soziale 
Geschichte der Schultheiss-Brauerie. F. Lenz. 


Schmoller’s Jahrbuch (Munich). 


Part I., 1913. This Journal is now issued in a new dress, and 


Schmoller’s name for the first time appears formally in the 
title. Deutschland und England auf dem Weltmarkte. Karu 
RaTtHGEN. Emphasises the community of interests between the 
two countries, and discusses the nature of England’s misunder- 
standing of German competition. Neumerkantilismus und 
wirtschaftliche Interessen-organisation. S. TscHrerscury. 
Ethischer Individualismus und soztale Reform in England. H. 
Levy. A study of the national characteristics underlying 
modern social movements in England. Die bevorstehende 
Wohnungsgesetzgcebung in Preussen und im Reiche. G. SErsr. 
Die Arbeitsteilung und die Beschaftigung ‘minderwertiger 
Arbeitskrafte in der modernen Grossindustrie. C. Heiss. A 
study of the effect of large scale organisation of industry on 
the opportunities for employment of workmen of sub-normal 
efficiency. Der Kampf gegen Fleischnot und Fleischteuerung. 
K. WattematH. Die russische Landwirtschaft und der indus- 
trielle Protektionismus. G. von Stryx. Die automatische 
Kontrolle der Preispolitik staatlicher Monopolgesellschaften. 
W. MétiEr. With special reference to the example of a possible 
German Government monopoly of petroleum. Der deutsche 
Zolltarif von 1902. J. W. HounAnpeEr. Its origin and history. 
Continued in the next two numbers. Das Petroleum monopol: 
seine Notwendigkeit, Mdéglichkeit und Organisation. 0. 
ScHNEIDER. Neuere Arbeiten iiber Geldwertverdnderung und 
neuere Preissteigerung. GUSTAV SCHMOLLER. A review of Prof. 
Ashley’s recent pamphlet and of Mr. Hooker’s paper in the 
Statistical Journal. Uber die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der 
Karolingerzeit. P. SauprER. 


Part II., 1918. Die Festsetzung einheitlicher Preise fiir Waren und 


Arbeitsleistungen. H. Pupor. Die Grundziige der britischen 
Nationalversicherung von 1911. G. Hutu. Altere deutsche 
Kartelle. W. StiepE. The instances cited range from 1498 to 
1836. Die periodischen Druckschriften Deutschlands.  P. 
Sroxtossa. A statistical study. Die wirtschaftliche Lage 
Italiens in der Gegenwart. HE. WILMERSDOERFFER. Die 
Schulze-Delitzschschen Genossenschaften in Posen als ein 
Bollwerk des Deutschtums. H. Criaer. Die Preussischen 
Staatseisenbahnen. R. Mencuior. A comparison with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the London and North-Western 
Railway. Russisch-Turkestan und die Tendenzen der heutigen 
russischen Kolonial-politik. O. Horrzscu. Continued in the 
next number. 


Part III., 1918. Die Hetze von Alexander Tille und Konsorten 


gegen Lujo Brentano. Gustav ScHMOLLER. An eloquent and 
generous tribute to the character and influence of Brentano, 
who has emerged victorious from the extraordinary series of 
lawsuits in which he was involved during 1912. Brentano’s 
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defence of trade-unionism brought on him apparently the enmity 
of a certain section of German employers, who put up certain 
hack-writers, and especially a man named Tille, to destroy 
Brentano’s reputation for fair and honest dealing with questions 
of fact. Brentano fought these voluminous attacks in the 
Courts, who have completely upheld him and have ordered the 
confiscation and destruction of the slanderous attacks upon his 
reputation. The controversy turned to a certain extent on 
some questions of fact relating to the position of trade-unionism 
in England, and the association of detractors called to their 
assistance Lord Claud Hamilton, who seems to have made 
statements about the leaders of the men in England and other 
matters which were based on very insufficient knowledge. 
Other railway directors, Prof. Schmoller reports, could but laugh 
and wonder “aus welcher Arche Noahs,” Lord Claud could have 
emerged. Prof. Schmoller has felt that he could not stand aside 
when an ofd and loved comrade, with whom, however, he has not 
always found himself in agreement, has been so_ grossly 
attacked. The article does honour to the spirit of the academic 
world in Germany. Die  sozialwissenschaftliche Grundlage 
und Struktur der Malthusianischen Bevélkerungslehre. W. 
K6nter. Die Vorgeschichte des Finanzsystems von John Law. 
F. K. Mann. Zur Finanzgeschichte des Ruhrkohlen-Bergbaues. 
H. Scnacut. Die Wertzuwachssteuer in Literatur und Gesetz- 
gebung. W. Gertorr. A review of the very voluminous 
recent German literature on this subject. 


Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 

Parts 5 and 6, 1913. Soziale Theorie der Verteilung (pp. 82). 
Pror. MicnakL TuGan-Baranowsky. Zur Frage der fachlichen 
Ausbildung der Arbeiterinnen von sozialpolitischen Gerichts- 
punkten. Dora LanbE. Die Einwanderung nach Australien. 
Ernst ScHULTZE. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 
(Vienna). 

Parts 2 and 3, 1918. Theorie der Preisverschiebung. O. SPANN. 
Aufgaben und Mittel der staatlichen Verwaltung der direkten 
Steuern in Osterreich. P. Grinwatp. Concluded in the next 
number. Die ungarische Industriepolitik. J. Szrer#nyt. 
Uber Bulgariens volkswirtschaftliche Entwicklung. W. K. 
WEIss-BaRTENSTEIN. Die staatswirtschaftliche Entwicklung 
Bulgariens. V. R. v. Pozzi. 

Parts 4 and 5, 1913. A reply from Schumpeter and a further 
rejoinder by Béhm-Bawerk relating to a discussion initiated 
by the latter in Part I. for 1913 on Eine “dynamische” Theorie 
des Kapitalzinses. 


Gesellschaft Osterreichischer Volkswirte (Vienna). 


Janreucu, 1913. A valuable series of articles including :—Die 
Okonomischen Wirkungen des Balkankriegs auf Serbien und 
Bulgarien. Otro Neuratu. Die ortlichen Produktionsbeding- 
ungen der Industrie in Osterreich. F. Hertz. Zinsfuss und 
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Geldverfassung. JosEr Scuumpeter. Die Entwicklung der 
osterreichischen Staatsschulden seit Bestand der Verfassung. 
J. Piireccer. Die finanzielle und wirtschaftliche Entwicklung 
Russlands. A. v. Marxow. Die Briisseler Zuckerkonvention. 
H. Friess. Uber die Produktivitét der Berufsstande, insbeson- 
dere der Beamten. O. Spann. Das franzodsische Bankwesen. 
EuGen KavurMann. 


Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv. 


JuLty, 1913. Die Standortsprobleme in der Volks- und Weltwirt- 
schaftslehre. V. Furtan. A mathematical and diagrammatic 
treatment of some problems of international trade. Tendenzen 
des italienischen Handels im Ostlichen Mittelmeer. R. MicHELS. 
Die internationalen Verflechtungen des Versicherungswesens. 
ALFRED Manes. Die internationale Organisation der Petroleum 
gewinnung und des Petroleumhandels. J. Mernpeu. Der 
Tabakmarkt in Holland. W. Déuxte. 


De Economist (The Hague). 


Marcu, 1918. Nederlandsche bevolkingsstatistiek. I. H. W. 
MetHorst. Continued in April and June. 

Aprit, 1913. Nederland en Engeland op Koloniaal muntgebied. 
N. P. vAN DEN Bere. A comparison between the currency 
systems of India and the Dutch Colonies. 

May, 1913. De Curagaosche bank, I. G. J. Fastus. De etablisse- 
menten van Landbouw. J. C. Kieustra. Historical. 

Juty-Aueust, 19138. Hen ideale waarde-standaard? G. M. 
Borssevain. Eenige opmerkingen omtrent giroverkeer. W.M.J. 
VAN LuTTERVELD. De Curacgaosche bank, II.: Het grondcrediet. 
G. J. Fasius. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


May, 1913. Considerazioni in difesa del giuoco d’azzardo legal- 
mente disciplinato. T. Martetyo. A _ paradoxical polemic 
against existing legal restrictions upon gambling. Il prodotto 
dei trasporti di Merce sulle linee ferroviarie Italiane. G. 
Mortara. 

June. Une Stato nello Stato. L. Amoroso. The Italian railways 
threaten to be a dangerous “State within the State.” La 
colonizzazione della Siberia. Jenny G. KretscHMann. An 
historical sketch. 

Jury. Il conflitto Nippo-Americano. Uao pr BENEDETTI. On 
the strained relations between Japan and the United States. 
Numeri indici dello Stato e del progresso economico delle regioni 
Italiane. G. Morrara. An index number constructed from 
the changes in ten (or twelve) indications of economic progress 

(e.g., the amount of power employed in industry, the value of 

successions) shows an advance of 53 per cent. in the decade 1911 

for the whole of Italy, and percentages ranging from 32 to 81 

for different provinces. The data are also employed statically 

to show the economic relation of the provinces to the kingdom 
at one and the same period. Considerazioni in difesa del 
giuoco. T. Martetito. Continued from June, and concluded. 
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La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


JunE—JuLy, 1913. Il problema della popolazione in Italia. ACHILLE 
Necco. The causes of the particularly rapid decline of natality 
in Piemont and Liguria are investigated; and it is found that 
different explanations—decline in the number of marriages or 
in the proportion of women of marriageable age, the later age of 
marriage, increased diffusion of property, &c.—apply with 
different force in different localities. A further issue of the 
Riforma consists of L’Italia Economica nel 1912, an annual 
record of the commercial, industrial, and financial condition of 
Italy. 









NEW BOOKS 


English. 


Barker (D. A.). The Theory of Money. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1913. Pp. vii+141. 1s. net. 


[A further volume in the series of Cambridge Manuals, in continuation of Cash 
and Credit by the same author. Mr. Barker has ‘‘attempted in this book to set 
forth the more important results of recent American work, without omitting those 
divisions of the subject which are better known to English students.” A clear, 
elementary text-book, of not very penetrating quality, by.a close disciple of Professors 
Fisher and Kemmerer. Perhaps the book has been too easily compiled—the reader 
may feel that not very much turmoil of spirit has gone to the making of it.] 





CHATTERTON (ALFRED). Statistical Information regarding the 
External Trade of the Mysore State during the decennial period, 
1901-11. Bangalore: Vokkaligara Sangha Press. 1913. Pp. 30. 


[A valuable summary of the material condition of Mysore, prepared for the 
Mysore Economic Conference. } 


Cotton Growing in Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
Manchester. 1913. Pp. 347. 

[Official Report of the visit of the delegation of the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations to Egypt (Oct.-Nov. 1912) 
and a report by the Secretary, Mr. Arno Schmidt, on a visit to the Sudan. Sir 
Reginald Wingate contributes the preface.] 


Deun (R. M. R.) The German Cotton Industry. Manchester: 
University Press. 1913. Pp. 109. 2s. net. 

[A report by the Gartside Scholar in the University of Manchester, published as 
No. xiv in the University’s Economic Series. To be reviewed. | 

Duntop (O. JocELtyn). The Farm Labourer: the History of a 
Modern Problem. London: Fisher Unwin. 1913. Pp. 268. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Fay (C. R.). Co-partnership in Industry. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press. 1913. Pp. 144. 1s. net. 


[In the Cambridge Manuals Series. To be reviewed. } 
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Foster (WituiAM). The English Factories in India, 1642-1645. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1913. Pp. xxxvii+339. 12s. 6d. net. 

[A calendar of documents in the India Office. The seventh volume of this series. 
Reviewed above. } 

GaSKELL (THOMAS PENN). Protection paves the path of 
Prosperity. London: P. S. King. 1918. Pp. xii+147. 3s. 6d. 
net. 


[‘‘A few facts and arguments showing the absurdities of the Free Food cry, and 
the misleading and inaccurate assertions made in support of that cry.” To be 
reviewed. ] 


Gipss (Mrs. Puiuip), edited by. First Notions of Social Service. 
London: P. 8. King. 1913. Pp. 80. 6d. net. 


[Catholic Studies in Social Reform. V.} 


Gitcnrist (R. N.). Survey of a Calcutta District. Calcutta: 
Edinburgh Press. 1913. Pp. 18. 


[An interesting paper, read before the Social Study Society of Calcutta, on the 
Housing and Social Conditions of a district of the City, briefly opening up what is, 
so far as printed authorities go, almost entirely new ground. | 


GREEN (F. E.). The Tyranny of the Countryside. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1918. Pp. 261. 5s. net. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Hirst (F. W.). The Six Panics and other Essays. London: 
Methuen. 1913. Pp. vi+271. 3s. 6d. net. 


[The ‘‘ other essays” deal with very various topics. To be reviewed. ] 


Indian Currency and Finance. Bombay: The Times Press. 
1913. Pp. 241. 


[‘‘A series of articles dealing with various phases of Indian Currency and 
Financial questions published in The Times of India between March, 1910, and 
April, 1913.”] 


Institut Sotvay. The Policy of Social Reform in England. 
Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1913. Pp. xiii+103. 


[Lectures delivered at the Institute by members of the Eighty Club: Mr. Philip 
Morrell on The Rural Problem, Mr. A. G. Gardiner on Social Policy, Sir John 
Brunner on Industrial Politics, and Mr. Charles Mallet on Fiscal Policy. ] 


Ir1sH Taxpayer. The Finance of the Home Rule Bill. Dublin: 
Sealy, Bryers, and Walker. 1913. Pp. 18. 


[Suggestions for the amendment of the financial clauses of the Home Rule Bill. | 


Keynes (JoHN Maynard). Indian Currency and Finance. 
London: Macmillan. 1913. Pp. viii+263. 6s. net. 


[To be reviewed.] 


Ko.iTHaMMER (F. W.). Some Notes on the Incidence of Taxation 
on the Working-class Family. London: Ratan Tata Foundation. 
1913. Pp. 16. 


[The first of a series of Memoranda on Problems of Poverty to be published by the 
Ratan Tata Foundation, which is connected with the London School of Economics. 
The author has attempted to estimate the burden of food taxation on families of 
different incomes and in various localities. ] 
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LETHBRIDGE (Sir Roper). The Indian Offer of Imperial Pre- 
ference. London: P. 8. King. 1913. Pp. xii+171. 2s. 6d. net. 


[With an introduction by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. To be reviewed.] 


Levy (Hermann). Economic Liberalism. London: Macmillan. 
1913. Pp. ix+124. 4s. 6d. net. 

[Translated from the German edition the:title of which, ‘“‘ Die Grundlagen der 
oékonomischen Liberalismus_in der Geschichte der englischen Volkswirtschaft,” better 
describes the scope of this brief historical study, The German edition is reviewed 
above. } 


Morse (H. B.). The Trade and Administration of China. Revised 
edition. London: Longmans. 1913. Pp. xili+466. 10s. 6d. net. 

[This standard work, which was first published in 1908 and reviewed in the 
Economic JoURNAL, vol. xviii, p. 295, now appears in a second edition, revised but 
not apparently much changed. Mr. Morse’s account of this Chinese Currency, in 
particular, has taken the position of the principal authority on this subject. } 


OAKENFULL (J. C.). Brazil in 1912. London: Robert Atkinson. 
1918. Pp. 498. 


[A description of commercial products, etc., prepared for free distribution.] 


Parkinson (Mar. Henry). A Primer of Social Science. London: 
P. S. King. 1913. Pp. xii+276. 2s. net. 

{An elementary manual prepared for the Catholic Social Guild by the Rector of 
Oscott College, Birmingham.] 


Pataup (Eine) and PovuGcrer (Emiue). Syndicalism and the 
Co-operative Commonwealth (How we shall bring about the Revolu- 
tion). Oxford: The New International Publishing Company. 1913. 
Pp. xvi+237. 2s. 6d. net. 

[A Syndicalist Manifesto. Translated from the French by C. and F. Charles ; 
Foreword by Tom Mann; preface by Peter Kropotkin; drawings by Will Dyson. 
Reviewed above. ] 


PETAVEL (J. W.). The Other Great Illusion. London: George 
Allen. 1913. Pp. 69. 6d. net. 

[Based on a series of articles in the Westminster Gazette. ‘The object of this 
book is primarily to draw more attention to the facts of modern social economics 
which show that present day conditions demand an essentially constructive 
programme of social reform and that therefore the modern social question need not 
set class against class.’’] 


REINHEIMER (HERMANN). Evolution by Co-operation: A Study in 
Bio-Economics. London: Kegan Paul. 1913. Pp. xiii+200. 
3s. 6d. net. 


[More biological than economic, and not concerned, as the title might suggest, 
with the Co-operative Movement. ] 


Rospinson (M. Forueracity). The Spirit of Association. London: 
John Murray. 1913. Pp. x+403. 6s. net. 


[An historical ‘‘ account of the Gilds, Friendly Societies, Co-operative Movement, 
and Trade Unions of Great Britain. Reviewed above. ] 


RowntTREE (B. SEEBOHM) and KENDALL (May). How the labourer 
lives: A Study of the Rural Labour Problem. London: Nelson, 
1913. Pp. 342. 2s. net. 


[To be reviewed. } 
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Sr. Lewinski (Jan). The Origin of Property and the Formation 
of the Village Community. London: Constable. 1918. Pp. xi+71. 
3s. 6d. net. 

[Lectures delivered at the London School of Economics. Based on the study 
‘‘ of a very rich Russian literature dealing with primitive forms of property.” To be 
reviewed. ] 


SmrrkE (R. S.). Reports on Birmingham Trades, prepared for 
use in connection with the Juvenile Employment Exchange. 4 vols. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1913. Pp. 8+16+7+12. 

[These handbooks, which deal respectively with Sporting Guns and Rifles, 
Electro-Plate Trade, Printing and Allied Trades, and Jewellery, are the first of a 
series under official auspices ‘‘ which it is proposed to issue on the principle trades 
and occupations in Birmingham.”’] 


SomBart (WERNER). The Jews and, Modern Capitalism. Trans- 
lated by M. Epstein. London: Fisher Unwin. 1913. 15s. net. 


[The German edition was reviewed in the Economic JourRNAL, vol. xxii, p. 294.] 


Unwin (Mrs. Cospen). The Land Hunger—Life under Monopoly. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1913. Pp. 234. 2s. net. 

[‘‘ Descriptive letters and other testimonies from those who have suffered,’”’ with 
an introduction by Mrs, Cobden Unwin and an essay by Brougham Villiers. To be 
reviewed. | 


Wess (CLARENCE A.). Valuation of Real Property. Third 
edition, revised and enlarged by Arthur Hunnings. London: Crosby 
Lockwood. 1913. Pp. xii+340. 7s. 6d. net. 

[‘* A Guide to the Principles of Valuation of Land and Buildings, etc., for various 
purposes, including the taxation of land values.” This work, the first edition of 
which was published in 1909, and reviewed in the Economic JournaL, Vol. XIX, 
p. 579, is now brought up to date, and a chapter on Tithe Rent-charge added. 
It is of a very technical character but seems well adapted for purposes of reference 
by non-experts. ] 


Wricut (Rev. Tuomas), edited by. Sweated Labour and the 
Trade Boards Act. Second edition: thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date. London: P. S. King. 1913. Pp. 78. 6d. net. 


[Catholic Studies in Social Reform, IT.] 


American. 


Basson (RoGER W.) and May (Raue#). Commercial Paper: A 
Text Book for Merchants, Bankers, and Investors. Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.: Babson’s Statistical Organisation. London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1918. Pp. 246. 8s. 6d. net. 


[‘‘ The book is primarily written for the officers of our nation’s twenty thousand 
banks, to aid them in selecting the best of such paper.” To be reviewed.] 


Brearp (CuHarues A.). An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. New York: Macmillan Company. 
1913. Pp. vi+885. 10s. net. 

[The author, who is an Associate Professor of Politics in Columbia University, 


maintains the thesis that economic factors played an important part in determining 
the nature of the American Constitution. Reviewed above.]} 
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Brisco (Norris A.). Economics of Business. New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1913. Pp. xiv+3890. 6s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed.] 


GLockER (THEODORE W.). The Government of American Trade 
Unions. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1913. Pp. 242. $1. 


[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science XXXI. 
2. To be reviewed.} 


Innes (A. MrrcneLt). What is Money? New York: Banking 
Law Journal. 1913. Pp. 32. 25 cents. 


[Reprinted from the Banking Law Journal, May, 1913. Some interesting 
theories on the history of Currency practice. To be reviewed. ] 


KuEEcK (Mary Van). Artificial Flower Makers. New York: 
Survey Associates. 1913. Pp. xix+261. $1.50. 
[‘‘ This book describes the results of an investigation made by the Committee on 


Women’s Work of the Russell Sage Foundation, and is the sccond in a series of 
studies of the condition of women’s work in important trades in New York City.”] 


San Francisco Relief Survey: The Organisation and Methods of 
Relief used after the Earthquakes and Fire of April 18, 1906. New 
York: Survey Associates. 1913. Pp. xxv+483. $3.50. 

[Compiled by the Russell Sage Foundation from studies by six different authors 
With numerous illustrations. To be reviewed.] 


French. 


ANDREADES (A.). Les Idées financiéres de 1’ Abbé de Saint-Pierre. 
Paris: Giard & Briére. 1912. Pp. 48. 
[Reprinted from the Revue de Science et de Législation financiéres. ] 


AnprEaDEs (A.). Ali Pacha de Tébelin: Economiste et Financier. 
Paris: Leroux. 1912. Pp. 34. 


[Reprinted from the Revue des Etudes grecques. An historical study on a phase 
of Turkish rule in Greece. ] 


Bueens (J.). Les Employés en Allemagne: leur situation 
sociale et leur Contrat d’Emploi: Législation et Revendications. 
Anvers: Ch. & H. Courtin. 19138. Pp. xv+3827. Fr. 6. 


[A publication of the Ecole des Sciences Politiques et Sociales de Louvain. To be 
reviewed. ] 


DuFrouRMANTELLE (Maurice). Les Préts sur |’Honneur (Assistance 
et Crédit populaire). Paris: Giard & Briére. 1913. Pp. 300. Fr. 4. 


[Ouvrage récompensé par l Académic des Sciences Morales et Politiques. A study 
of semi-philanthropic institutions for making loans on personal credit to members of 
the working class who are in temporary difficulties. } 


ExpErT-BEZANCGON (JACQUES). Les organisations de défense 
patronale. Paris: Henry Paulin. 

{An account of Employers’ Association. 

Guyor (Yves). L’ABC du libre Echange. Paris: Alcan. 1913. 
Pp. vii+212. Fr. 2. 


[A manual on a very small scale published by the Ligue du Libre-Echange. M. 
Guyot makes a good deal of the failure of the Tariff Reformers in England]. 
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Hatspwacus (Maurice). La classe ouvriére et les niveaux de 
vie: Recherches sur la hiérarchie des besoins dans les Sociétés indus- 
trielles contemporaines. Paris: Alcan. 1913. Pp. xvii+491. 
Fr. 7.60. 


[The object of this book is to define the limits of the working class, to explain its 
unity, and in particular to investigate what facts are known in regard to its 
consumption. To be reviewed.] 


Huart (Ausin). L’Organisation du Crédit en France. Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 1918. Pp. 351. Fr. 7. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Lasorpire (Marcet). Mouvements de 1’Or aux Etats-Unis. 
Paris: Coulommiers. 1913. Pp. 50. 


[Reprinted with additions from the Revue de Paris, March, 1918. M. Labordére 
traces with acute analysis the relation between the tendency of the United States in 
various years to import or export gold and the periodic crises and inflations in that 
country. In an appendix he brings up to date for 1911 his very valuable Tableau 
des Mouvements de Vor dans le monde, in which the net import or export of gold in 
every country of the world is recorded as accurately as the available data permit.] 


Lenoir (Marcet). Etudes sur la formation et le mouvement 
des prix. Paris: Giard & Briére. 1913. Pp. viii+201. 


[A mathematical and statistical work. To be reviewed.] 


Key (Herter). La Vie Economique de la Suéde. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 1913. Pp. 166. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


LEENER (G. DE). La Politique des Transports en Belgique. 
Brussels: Misch & Thron. 1913. Pp. ix +820. 


[A publication of the Solvay Institute. The author is opposed to a policy of 
extending the waterways in Belgium. ‘To be reviewed.] 


German. 


ARNOLD (Ernst GinTHER). Untersuchungen iiber die Dis- 
kontierung von Buchforderungen und ihre volkwirtschaftliche 
Bedeutung in Deutschland. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1913. 
Pp. xiii+80. M. 2.50. 

[By an officer of the Berlin Disconto-Gesellschaft. ] 


Depreux (Rupour). Der Suezkanal im internationalen Rechte 
unter Beriicksichtigung seiner Vorgeschichte. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1918. Pp. xiv+145. M. 5. 

[Abhandlungen aus dem Staats-, Verwaltungs- und Vilkerrecht, XIII. i.] 


Haase (Dr. AuGustin). Die modernen Lésch- und Ladeeinricht- 
ungen und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Seeschiffahrtsbetriebe. Jena: 
G. Fisher. 1918. Pp. 112. M. 3. 


[Abhandlungen des staatswissenschaftlichen Seminars zu Jena, vol. xii, part 2. 
Reviewed above. ] 


KaurMann (A.). Theorie und Methoden der Statistik: Ein Lehr- 
und Lesebuch fiir Studierende und Praktike. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr. 1913. Pp. xii+540. M. 16. 


{A substantial treatise by a Professor of Statistics at St. Petersburg. To be 
reviewed. | 
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Kries (WILHELM von). Seezollverwaltung und Handelsstatistik 
in China. Jena: Fischer. 1918. Pp. x+111l. M. 3.50. 


[In Dr. Harms’ Series Probleme der Weltwirtschaft. By an officer of the Chinese 
Customs. } 


LIEFMANN (Rospert). Beteiligungs- und  Finanzierungsgesell- 
schaften: Eine Studie itiber den modernen Kapitalismus und das 
Effektenwesen in Deutschland, den Vereinigten Staaten, der 
Schweiz, England, Frankreich und Belgien. Jena: G. Fischer. 
Pp. xiv+626. M. 16. 

[A second and enlarged edition of Professor Liefmann’s encyclopedic work on 
Investment Trusts, Holding Companies, Issuing Institutions, Development and 
Investment Companies, and the like. In the first 112 pages the types of Company 
under discussion are classified ; in the 500 which follow companies of these types, 
past and present, in various countries of the world, are catalogued. In the case of 
England, the information is limited for the most part:to what can with diligence be 
extracted from the Stock Exchange Official Intelligence and similar works of 
reference. Interpretation or comment based on direct knowledge is markedly 
absent. ] 


Mairr (G.). Das Geld und sein Gebrauch. Leipzig: Teubner. 
1913. Pp. 126. M. 1.50. 


[A manual in the Aus Natur wnd Geisteswelt Series. ] 


PLENGE (JOHANN). Von der Diskontpolitik zur Herrschaft tiber 
den Geldmarkt. Berlin: Springer. 1913. Pp. xxvi+431. M. 12. 


[A full discussion of the present position of the Reichsbank and a criticism of it. 
To be reviewed. ] 


Ricci (UmBerto). Das statisiische Bureau des Internationalen 
Landwirtschaftlichen Institutes. Briinn: F. Irrgang. 1912. 
Pp. 34. 

[An account of the activities of the International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, reprinted from the Statistische Monatschrift.] 


Sicerus (A.). Handelsbetriebsstatistik: mit besondere Beriick- 
sichtigung der Warenhandelsbetriebe. Leipzig: Teubner. 1913. 
Pp. iv+82. M. 3.60. 

[A publication of the Dewisches Statistisches Zentralblatt.] 


SmpBerRGLEIT (H.). Ergebnisse der bisherigen Versuche kom- 
munaler Fleischversorgung in den grésseren deutschen Stadten. 
Berlin: Puttkammer & Mihlbrecht. 1913. Pp. 43. 

[Mitteilungen des Statistischen Amis der Stadt Berlin. III. To be reviewed.] 


STEINBERG (M. W.). Das obligatorische Schiedsgerichtswesen 
in Neuseeland. Berlin: Gustav Schade. 1913. Pp. 100. 


[An Inaugural-Dissertation. To be reviewed.] 


TuGAN-Baranowsky (MicHAEL). Soziale Theorie der Verteilung. 
Berlin: Springer. 1913. Pp. 82. M. 2.80. 
{In his theory of Distribution Professor Tugan-Baranowsky subscribes neither to 


the ‘‘ marginal ” nor to the Marxian school, but claims to have something in common 
with each.] 


WicKsELL (Knut). Vorlesungen iiber Nationalékonomie auf 
Grundlage des Marginalprinzipes: Theoretischer Teil. Vol. I. 
Jena: Fischer. 1913. Pp. xi+290. M. 6. 

(Translated from the Swedish. This first volume covers more or less the same 


ground as Prof. Wicksell’s former book Ueber Wert, Kapital und Rente. To be 
reviewed. | 
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Italian. 


Gint (Corrapo). L’equazione dello scambic e il potere di 
acquisto della moneta. Rome. 1913. Pp. 16. 

[A review of the recent work of Professors Fisher and Benini, reprinted from the 
Rivista Italiana di Sociologia.) 

Supino (Camitxto). La Navigazione dal punto di vista economico. 
Milan: U. Hoepli. 1913. Pp. xi+450. L. 7.50. 

{Third edition, revised and enlarged. To be reviewed.] 

Touront (Costantino Bresciani). La Ricchezza delle Citta. 
Palermo: Luigi Gaipa. 1912. Pp. 100. 

[Extracted from Vol. II of the Annali del Seminario Giuridico of the University 
of Palermo.] 

Turonr (Costantino Brescrani). Le Variazioni “cicliche” dei 
Prezzi. Palermo: Luigi Gaipa. 1913. Pp. 58. 


[Extracted from Vol. II of the Annali del Seminario Giuridico of the University 
of Palermo.] 








